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OUR NEW BUILDINGS 


ACH issue of Our Fourroorep FRIENDs, 
_ including the present number, has been 
delayed in the interest of reporting some 
tangible evidence of progress in acquiring our new 
buildings. In this article we hoped to be able 
to at least definitely state where they will be 
erected. Unless all signs fail, there will be two 
buildings, the main structure being erected on our 
present site, to which we expect to add an adjoin- 
ing lot. 

Proper exercise facilities for our dogs demand, 
as stated in our February 
number, that separate quar- 
ters be provided during the 


over a period of five years or more. Bequests and 
insurance will appeal more fully to certain of our 
supporters. Another group will consist of those 
who will agree to solicit contributions from asso- 
ciations and friends, or will sponsor card parties 
and entertainments to increase the fund. 

It is an ambitious undertaking, a fitting monu- 
ment to the vision and blessed memory of Mrs. 
Smith, and is demanded by the growth and de- 
velopment of the work she started. 

Attention is directed to an article on Humane 
Education in this issue which 
tells of our plans insofar as 
children’s activities are con- 


period in which they must be 
held pending final disposition, 
and study from the financial 
angle discloses the plan feasi- 
ble and warranted in every 
respect. Negotiations for the 
addition to our Carver Street 
property and for a separate 
plot for our main shelter are 
well under way. However, 
the completion of each trans- 
action depends upon the other, 
and it would seem that the 
remaining obstacle to the 
acquisition of the shelter site 
will have been overcome 
shortly after this quarterly is 
off the press. In case nego- 
tiations fail, we have an al- 
ternate site in mind, and no 
unnecessary time will be lost 
in acquiring it. 


Our architect is ready to prepare 


God Speed 
By Fanny DeGroot Hastings 


Father of us and of all small and 
furred 
And timid creatures, leaving 
safe abodes 
In search of food, let none of us 
be spurred 
To too great haste when these 
would cross Thy roads. 


Help us observe the prudence of 
Thy laws 
That give safe conduct on all 
journeys, let 
The speed of wheels be tempered 
to four paws 
And transit have no sequel of 
regret. 
Courtesy of “This Week” 


cerned. It also touches on 
future development and growth. 
However, we trust it will be 
kept in mind that our present 
work demands new and greatly 
enlarged headquarters. The 
twenty thousand dogs and 
seventy thousand cats which 
come to us during the year for 
one reason or another, and are 
kept, many of them for periods 
far in excess of the six-day 
limit specified by law, are 
sadly cramped for space under 
present conditions. 

With or without new build- 
ings we must have another 
veterinarian, and it is neces- 
sary that more clinic space be 
provided to facilitate the treat- 
ment of an average of ten 


thousand sick dogs, five thousand sick cats, and 


detailed building plans as soon as he is informed 
we have completed our real estate transactions. 
It seems likely the stray dog shelter will be erected 
first. That would make it possible for the trans- 
fer of our main activities during the erection of the 
headquarters building and the attendant saving 
of a heavy rental item. 

Few contributions are being received, but we 
have confidence our friends will respond liberally 
once the details of erection are made known. 

As previously stated, we feel some will want to 
make a cash payment, others will agree to pay a 
certain amount within a specified time. Others 
will prefer to make a contribution of a certain sum 


over a thousand miscellaneous animals annually. 

The lack of a distemper ward has been a serious 
handicap for years. In justice to those dogs which 
are in normal condition, cases of this sort must be 
segregated and the sufferers themselves provided 
with sanitary, well-ventilated quarters which can 
be flooded with a wealth of sunshine. 

All of this and more has been previously written, 
but the discussion has been extended over such a 
long period that there is danger of items of im- 
portance being forgotten—hence the repetition. 

An early morning visit to headquarters will 
emphasize the truth of our oft-repeated statement: 
Enlarged quarters are an absolute necessity. 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
By Archibald MacDonald 
We Deal Particularly with the Immature Calf Problem in This Issue 


INCE the publication of our last Our Four- 
FOOTED FrriENpDs, the calf harvest has come 
and gone, although many are still coming 

into the local market. Hundreds will make the 


A STURDY SPECIMEN 


long, weary, life-sapping journey from New 
England farms and from more distant places dur- 
ing the coming months, but February and March 
bring them to us in greatest numbers. The rea- 
son is not difficult to find. Cows are bred so as 
to produce offspring at a time when milk produc- 
tion is most profitable—when pastures are about 
ready to yield cheap feed. 

Stock cars rolled steadily into the yards, aver- 
aging one or two dead and a few crippled calves 
per car, until early in February, when suddenly 
the number increased, and we knew that we had 
some traveling to do. To simply await the ar- 
rival of stock cars and put an end to the suffering 
of animals already half dead is not much by way 
of accomplishment. Under sucha program, hours 
of misery have already been endured, and release 
by death has only reduced the period of suffering 
by an hour or two. 

The logical move, when the number of imma- 
ture calves mounted, was to prevent the shipment 
of as many as possible—by going to the shipping 
points and forcing observance of both health and 
anti-cruelty laws. Too much credit cannot be 
given to the Burlington Humane Society and their 
agent, Howard Walters, for the splendid codpera- 


tion rendered on the several trips we made. The 
Burlington Society is a member of the newly 
formed New England Federation of Humane So- 
cieties, and if all participating organizations will 
show the same esprit de corps when the need 
arises, the whole of New England is in for a gen- 
eral house cleaning insofar as cruel practices in 
shipping livestock are concerned. 

We labor under an almost insurmountable 
handicap in forcing observance of anti-cruelty 
laws outside of Massachusetts. Our men are 
members of the State Police Department of our 
Commonwealth, and as such are vested with nec- 
essary authority to enforce the law at home, but 
in adjoming states they must depend upon the 
assistance rendered by local agents, similarly 
equipped. 

On cach of the four trips we made into Vermont, 
the Burlington group functioned to perfection in 
this connection. 

It is hard to present a true picture of the plight 
of calves shipped before they have had a chance 
to gain enough strength to enable them to stand 
the hardships of travel, even by word of mouth, 
and it is infinitely more difficult to write the story 


a 


BRASS 


Be EIR 


IMMATURE 


so that all who read will be truly enlightened. 

An interested visitor to the League recently ex- 

amined some original reports, and within a few 

minutes exclaimed, “If these conditions could be 

made plain to League members, not one of them 

would fail to send at least a dollar to help finance 
(Continued on page 12) 
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WE ASK FOR A CAREFUL READING, ES- 
PECIALLY ON THE PART OF HUMANE 
SOCIETIES, OF THE ARTICLE ON THE LAST 
PAGES OF OUR MAGAZINE ENTITLED: 
“LET US HAVE FAITH THAT RIGHT MAKES 
MIGHT.” IT DEALS WITH CRUEL EX- 
PLOITATION OF ANIMALS IN MOTION 
PICTURES. THIS CAN BE PREVENTED 
IF THE MIGHT OF ALL THOSE WHO BE- 
LIEVE IT WRONG TO MISTREAT ANIMALS 
FOR AMUSEMENT AND ENTERTAINMENT 
IS BROUGHT TO BEAR UPON THE PRO- 
DUCERS OF SUCH PICTURES. 

THE AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 
WILL TAKE THE LEAD IN THIS EN- 
DEAVOR, IF HUMANE SOCIETIES AND 
INDIVIDUALS PROVIDE “THE SINEWS 
ORWAR: 4 

READ OUR STORY CAREFULLY AND 
THOUGHTFULLY, THEN SEND US YOUR 
NAME AS A BELIEVER IN THE CRUSADE 
AND IN THE TIMELINESS OF THE EF- 
FORT, EVEN THOUGH YOU MAY NEVER 
BE ABLE TO SEND A DOLLAR. 


Chicks and Rabbits "Wired" As Gifts 


We hope the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph Companies will comply with our request to 
refuse to purchase and deliver chicks and rabbits 
as Easter gifts. It is a new idea and can only add 
to animal abuse and misery. 


The Passing of the Horse 


That phrase rather loses its meaning when the 
last report of the Horse and Mule Association of 
America is considered. ‘True, comparatively few 
are encountered upon the streets of our large cities, 
but the United States Department of Agriculture 
estimates the number on farms on January 1, 1938, 
as 11,163,000 horses and 4,477,000 mules with an 
aggregate value of $1,542,081,000. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts contains 
25,000 horses valued at approximately $3,675,000. 
No estimates of mules or mule colts in Massa- 
chusetts are available. The number is almost 
negligible in comparison with the total for the 


whole country. 
* kK * 


Amrita Island 


Two sessions, as last year, are planned for 
Amrita Island—July 18 to 30 and August 1 to 13. 
A registration fee of one dollar and one dollar per 
day for the period spent with us will cover the 
entire cost of a series of most profitable lectures 
and conferences, to say nothing of the inexpensive 
vacation it makes possible. All who are actively 
interested or engaged in humane matters are in- 
vited. Accommodations are limited and early 
reservations are urged. 


* * * 


Livestock Loss Prevention 


Lack of space prevents more than mention of 
this important activity. We are planning exhi- 
bits at the principal fairs to be held throughout 
New England during the summer and autumn in 
the interest of the prevention of cruel and in- 
humane practices in shipping, and complete de- 
tails will be given in our October issue. 


* * * 


Quite a Difference 


“What is the matter, my little man?” asked a 
sympathetic stranger of a small boy whom he saw 
crying in the street. 

“Please, sir, my dog’s dead,” sobbed the boy. 

“Well,” said the man, “you must not make such 
a trouble of it. My grandmother died last week, 
and I’m not crying.” 

“No,” said the boy, “but you didn’t bring her 
up from a pup.” 


* * * 


The Worcester Animal Rescue League 

Ngee HARRIET G. BIRD, Vice-President of 

the Merwin Memorial Free Clinic for Ani- 
mals, Ine.; Secretary of the Red Acre Farm for 
Horses, Inc. at Stow, Massachusetts; and Treas- 
urer of the Massachusetts Federation of Humane 
Societies, and friend and patron of struggling 
animal welfare organizations everywhere, men- 
tioned the great pleasure and satisfaction she ex- 
perienced upon recently visiting the Worcester 
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Animal Rescue League. It should prove encour- 
aging to all who are interested in the progress and 
growth of the institution to know that their efforts 
and accomplishments are recognized by the local 
press. 

The following appeared in an editorial in the 
Worcester Gazette: 


A Goop Work THat Grows 

Worcester Animal Rescue League isn’t a big 
organization. It has no elaborate and imposing 
buildings. Nor is it rolling in rich endowment. 
But it is one of our important philanthropic agen- 
cies, and one of our most modest. 

It was gratifying to note, in the report of the 
League’s annual meeting the other day, that its 
work is growing. More animals are being cared for. 
Apparently people are realizing more and more that 
if for any reason their own pets or stray animals 
cannot be properly accommodated, or must be 
neglected, the sensible thing to do is to call the 
Rescue League. For any animal, the League is 
the next best thing to a good home. 

The type of work which the League does is, of 
course, not often in the public eye. There is never 
the slightest ballyhoo about it. It goes on quietly 
and efficiently year after year. Most people, un- 
fortunately perhaps, never give much thought to 
the League, until an emergency arises in the pet 
section of the household; yet when a need does 
occur, the League is always discovered to be on the 


job. 


Such service deserves commendation; the op- 
portunity to say a word of praise is welcome. 


* * * 


Lost Animals 
HE LEAGUE is interested in the development 


of some plan whereby more lost dogs and cats 
will be restored to owners. As part of the plan, 
newspapers throughout the state have been urged 
to codperate by sending copies of their lost and 
found advertisements to us. The following have 
responded favorably: Athol Daily News; Belcher- 
town Sentinel; Bridgewater Independent; Brookline 
Chronicle; Concord Journal; Dorchester Beacon; 
Hudson Sun; Lawrence Tribune; Lowell Leader; 
Lynn Item; Mansfield News; Needham Chronicle; 
Northfield Herald; Orange Enterprise and Journal; 
Peabody Enterprise; Peabody Times; Roslindale 
Parkway Transcript; Roxbury Gazette; Saugus 
Herald; South Boston Gazette; Spencer Leader; 
Springfield Union; Stoneham Independent; Wake- 
field Daily Item; Wellesley Townsman; Westborough 
Chronoty pe. 


The reply from the Roslindale Parkway Tran- 
script is especially gratifying: 

ANIMAL RescuE LEAGUE 

51 Carver Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Gentlemen: 

In answer to your letter of March 25th, seeking 
our codperation in helping the Animal Rescue 
League to restore lost animals to their owners, IT am 
most pleased to offer the assistance of the Parkway 
Transcript. 

Our circulation of 18,000 copies weekly reaches 
every home in Roslindale, West Roxbury and For- 
est Hills, which according to police figures has over 
2,000 dog owners, while of course the number of 
other pets cannot be computed. Iam most pleased 
to send you the paper free and have placed your 
name on the mailing list. 

I am aware of the splendid work your organiza- 
tion is accomplishing and I have a “‘soft spot” for 
the Animal Rescue League for when I was a boy of 
6 years I purchased a dog from the League for 
$2.00, who turned out to be a devoted pal and 
companion for 14 years. He is now buried in your 
animal cemetery in Dedham. 

Whatever else I can do in the way of publicity, it 
is yours for the asking. 

Yours very truly, 
Ricuarp W. Davis, Editor. 
Publishers and editors of all papers are urged to 
assist as fully as possible. 
x * * 


Deserted Animals 
T IS not a bit too early to speak about the cruel 
and thoughtless desertion of animals by sum- 
mer visitors to New England. Attention is called 
to the fact that animal welfare societies, all of 
which gladly offer to care for unwanted pets, are 
plentifully scattered over this vacation area. 

The south shore contributes many deserted ani- 
mals each year, which is our reason for stressing 
the location of the Cape Cod Branches of the 
League. The Eastham shelter is located on 
Samoset Road, telephone number Orleans 166-R4, 
and the West Harwich branch on Depot Street, 
telephone number West Harwich 554-R3. 

A call to either place will solve most animal 
problems, especially the care and disposal of ani- 
mals by persons who, for any reason, cannot take 
them with them on their return to city homes. 

Organizations, similar to the League, offer their 
services in preventing the heartless desertion of 
animals, at Cape stations located at Hyannis, 
Attleboro, Taunton, Brockton, Fall River, New 
Bedford, Onset, Nantucket, and Edgartown, 
Martha’s Vineyard. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. and George W. Mather, D.V.M. 


Cases treated ' first: quarters 1938 scsi... dak eee ae ee 3,684 
Telephone calls first quarter,(1988 cee. . . 20 ae ake eu oe eee eee ee 1,447 


HE Clinic is running in high speed as indicated by the figures given, but due to the fact that the article we 
have prepared on the care of pets contains much of the sort of thing which would ordinarily have been 
published under our standard heading, we will comment very briefly upon the actual work of the past three months. 
Operations have run the gamut of everything from the removal of an upholstery tack from the hard palate of 
a puppy to the numerous Caesarian operations we are called upon to perform. 
Pets for treatment of every conceivable ailment fill our corridors many times every day, and we long for the 
advantages our new building will bring with it. 


Our Pets and Their Care 


“My dog chases autos. Is there any way to stop him?”’ 

“Mycanaryisdrooping. Willyougivemesomeadvice2”’ 

*“My cat has stopped eating. What shall I do?” 

These questions and many like them come to us each 
day, and since pets of one kind or another help round out 
the average family circle, we trust a little advice dealing 
with dogs, cats, birds, fish, rabbits, ponies, goats, and a 
few others will prove interesting, as well as beneficial. We 
shall deal with simple matters. such as training and feeding, and will touch lightly on diseases, symptoms, and 
simple treatment in future issues, if responses from readers of OuR Fourroorep Frrenps indicate that it is the 
sort of thing they want. This article will deal with dogs exclusively. 


The Type of Dog to Select 


Unless one feels a compelling urge for the companionship of a dog it would be wiser not to acquire one. They 
need much more than casual care. Many troubles arise from the lack of thought and care exercised in choosing a 
dog. Size, possibly, should be the first consideration. It is well to con- 
sider the adaptability of the dog to the home in which he is to live. A 
Great Dane is as much out of place in the average-sized apartment as the 
proverbial bull in the china shop, or a Pomeranian or Pekingese in a barn. 

Should the dweller in a home limited as to size be in tune with one of the 
larger breeds, he should, at least, compromise with an Airedale, Schnauzer, 
Springer Spaniel or dog of like weight. 

The expense of feeding should be carefully considered in choosing a pet. 
The average St. Bernard will eat more than a man, and cannot be as easily 
conciliated with meat substitutes in the interest of economy. 

Exercise facilities should be carefully considered. The larger the animal, 
the greater the problem. Temperaments of the members of a household should not be lost sight of in choosing a 
dog. It is not generally known to what great extent an animal of a high order of intelligence is influenced by the 
characteristics of the people with whom it lives in intimate association. Nervous or high-strung individuals should 
select a dog with a phlegmatic or even disposition, so that the tendency to become excitable, hysterical, and 
dangerous will be reduced to a minimum. 

In the interest of securing a healthy animal, or a pup of the breed desired, a word of warning regarding many 
roadside kennels or fly-by-night dealers is important. Distemper, rickets, and other diseases are notoriously 
prevalent in some of these places, and guarantees, if any are given, are often worth just about as much as the 
paper upon which they are written or printed. Safety lies in dealing with the breeder of known dependability, or 
with a reputable kennel or pet shop. 
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Feeding 


The average mature dog is fed twice daily; his light meal in the morning, and the heavier one at night. A com- 
plete diet should contain milk, eggs, raw beef, beef liver, kidneys, heart, fresh tripe, big hard beef bones such as 
shank bones or brisket bones, and some vegetables such as spinach, lettuce, cabbage, carrots, string beans, etc. 

A small amount of olive oil once a week adds luster to the coat, and 
supplies needed elements. Avoid such foods as pork, bread, potatoes, rice, 
spaghetti and other foods with a high starch content. 

The average mature house dog is definitely overfed. It is much better 
to have him always a little on the hungry side—to just the same extent as 
it would be beneficial to a human being—than constantly suffering from 
indigestion, a result of overfeeding. 

Puppies grow very rapidly, and in the course of fourteen months com- 
plete their skeletal growth. It is very necessary that growing puppies 
be properly fed during this period. If neglected in even a small way, per- 
manent damage to some part or parts of the animal’s body is the result. 

At four to six weeks of age, or in other words, at weaning time, puppies should be fed about every four hours. 
The amount of food is gradually increased and the frequency of feedings decreased until at three months the aver- 
age puppy can get along on three feedings daily. This three-feeding schedule should be continued until growth 
is almost complete. They need animal products fundamentally, the 
principal ones of which are mentioned above. 

The frequency of rickets is increasing in growing puppies, judging 
from the many brought to us for treatment. This may be due to eco- 
nomic conditions. Proper foods are costly, but milk and raw beef, espe- 
cially, are very important, and disaster follows if not fed in sufficient 
quantities. 

Cod liver oil is almost a necessity for the development of normal bones 
and teeth in puppies, and particularly in the larger breeds. Growing 
children are presumed to need at least three teaspoonfuls of cod liver oil 
daily. Puppies grow at least twelve times as fast as children, so by 
analogy, they need a lot more cod liver oil than they usually receive. Too much of anything, however, is as bad 
as not enough, but for a three-months-old puppy of average size at least one teaspoonful twice daily with the 
food can be beneficially given. 


Watering 


An abundance of fresh water, changed frequently, contributes to the welfare and comfort of all animals. At- 
tention to this basic requirement is particularly important in the summer, and should never be neglected. A 
fairly deep vessel tends to keep the water cool and fresh between changings. 

If fairly large quantities of water are not consumed, it generally means that the animal is drinking a generous 
amount of milk, broth, soup, etc., which takes care of his fluid requirements. 

Dogs are just as individualistic as to their needs as human beings, and if seemingly otherwise well, failure to 
drink large quantities of water should constitute no cause for worry. 


Housing 


Under this heading, climate is one of the first things to be considered. A pet, to develop into the right kind of 
a companion and to fill the place which rightly belongs to him, should live in the house. 

Ordinary care keeps him clean, and half the fun and satisfaction of keeping a dog vanishes if he is relegated to 
a dog house of even the most approved design. If shelter of this type must be used even temporarily, the opening 
should face either south or west. 

Small and short-haired breeds especially require relatively warm housing conditions and protection against 
weather extremes which cannot be provided outside the home proper. It is true that many hardy, long-haired 
breeds are happy out-of-doors, if gradually adjusted to conditions, provided a dry, easily accessible, well-ventilated 
and comfortable shelter is available at all times. 

A tight roof and sides is not enough. Some sort of windbreak, more rugged than a blanket or burlap sack hanging 
over an entrance, is a prime necessity. A good comfortable barn provides a home many dogs would choose from 
among all others, but with this exception, any shelter outside the four walls of the house should be considered 
imperfect, except under ideal weather conditions. 

No person who is unwilling to provide a better permanent home than a cold, poorly-ventilated garage or shed, or 
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anything no more inviting than the common garden variety of kennel, should keep a dog. Dogs usually prefer 
to sleep off the floor or off the ground, either on a chair or on a raised bed of some sort. There should be suitable 
covering for this bed—woolen or cotton blankets or other heavy cloth are considered best. Cedar shavings, rye 
straw, and sawdust are sometimes used as bedding. 
Care should be used with these substances, especially 
with puppies, because of their tendency to consume 
considerable quantities, with attending gastric and 
intestinal upsets. Sawdust is perhaps the most dan- 
gerous as it adheres more.easily to food or bones. 

Cedar shavings or cedar pillows and mattresses impart 
an odor to the hair coat which is somewhat repellent 
to fleas and other vermin. 


Handling 


It is natural for children, as well as adults, to fondle 
and caress puppies and kittens, and a very limited 
amount of it is not harmful, but after all, they are 
delicate little creatures and must be treated as such. A tight squeeze, or lifting by the front legs, can do a lot 
of damage. 

The amount of handling of a fully-grown animal depends upon its temperament. It is not a good idea to force at- 
tention upon a nervous or timid creature of any species. Allow it to make the advances and to regulate the amount 
of petting or play. Many dogs and cats suffer from nervous indigiestion and other ills, due to excessive handling. 


Exercise 


Very few dogs get enough exercise if housed too closely, unless the mat- 
ter is seriously taken in hand. He should be taken for long walks regu- 
larly by some member of the family, and conditions permitting, should be 
allowed to run free of his leash. It is a poor idea to have him run behind 
a car, because it is difficult to tell when he has had enough. Nothing but 
sheer exhaustion will stop him from running after the car. 

Between walks or romps a strong wire strung between trees or posts, 
as illustrated, affords limited freedom of motion. A chained dog is a 
pitiful spectacle, and too close confinement under any arrangement is to be deplored, but in these days of rushing 
motors, more than a passing thought must be given to safety measures. 

A burglar has little fear of a chained dog. As a rule they bark incessantly—it is their only amusement. Too 
close confinement over a long period induces viciousness and bad temper. 


Training 


The training of dogs is an art which is accomplished best by careful study of the principles involved, and by a 
study of the temperament of the individual. There are several good books which deal with the subject more fully 
than is possible in a brief article of this character, but we would like to emphasize that more is accomplished by 
patience and by kindness than by forceful means. 

You can develop habits of obedience in your dog by having him repeatedly do the things asked, and rewarding 
him with a kind word, a pat or a tidbit, for proficiency. Be patient and persistent until he obeys readily. 


Bathing 


The rule should be to bathe the animal as infrequently as possible. Oftener than once a month tends to remove 
the natural oils from the skin, thereby predisposing the animal to various skin disorders, principally eczema. When 
your pet must be bathed, use lukewarm water and as mild a soap as possible, and be certain that the soap is thor- 
oughly rinsed out of the coat. The dog should be wiped as dry as possible with a turkish 
towel and kept out of drafts until the drying is complete. 


Grooming 


Regular grooming with a brush once or twice daily for fifteen minutes, and careful use of a 
comb when necessary to straighten the hair and remove snarls, will do much in the way TPT EGS 
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of developing a healthy and lustrous coat. An ordinary hairbrush or a brush made especially for grooming of dogs 
is the instrument recommended for principal use, because the comb, except when 
necessary, tends to irritate the skin. Many animals with excellent hair coats are 
practically never bathed, and it would be reasonable to as- 
sume that much of the excellence of their coats is due, first 
to the minimum of irritation produced by bathing, and second- 
ly to thorough massage and stimulation of the skin, produced with the grooming tools. 


Housebreaking 


It is a good plan to start training as soon as the puppy is purchased, because the odor 
from accidents about the house is bound to foster further errors. Do not expect too much 
of a young puppy because he must attend to natural functions frequently. 

Watch him very closely at first, particularly after meals, and whenever he shows evidence 
of needing attention, take him out-of-doors and put him on the ground. Keep him there as 
long as is necessary, then praise him and bring him in again. Continue to watch, taking 
him out through the same door each time. If you catch him in error, scold him, and take him out. Before long 
he will be associating these acts with going out-of-doors, and you will find him going toward the door voluntarily. 
He may whine or bark to call attention to his need. Spreading newspapers on the floor around that door will 
serve a good and useful purpose. 

Some puppies get the whole general idea very quickly—others require infinite patience. 


Collars and Harnesses 


Collars are ordinarily used on larger animals and those who do not 
pull too hard on the leash. Harnesses are used on animals whose 
heads and necks are of so nearly the same size that a collar slips off 
readily, or who persist in pulling on the collar until the irritation 
by pressure on the trachea results in a cough. 

The use of a harness is to be recommended whenever possible. Both collar and harness should be well-fitting 
and comfortable and pliable as possible, but strong and sturdy enough to permit control of the dog involved. 

Collars or harnesses should, in addition to the license tag, carry a plate bearing the name and address of the 
owner. It should not be necessary to emphasize licensing. Not only does the law require it, but your dog is 
entitled to the protection the license affords. 

Frequent examinations should be made of both collar and harness. Dogs grow amazingly fast, and unless 
adjustments are made, discomfort and suffering follow. 
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Chasing Autos 


Chasing autos is a habit rather difficult to correct, but there are several suggestions which may prove helpful. 

The first is to tie the dog with a long stout rope near the road so that he can make a start for a car, get up 
considerable speed, and then be stopped very suddenly when he reaches the end of the rope. It adds to the effec- 
tiveness of these lessons to have someone stay with him so that he can be told to stop each time before he reaches 
the end of the rope. 

Another method is that of attaching a length of chain to his collar with a ring two or three inches in diameter 
at the end. This chain is to be of such length that when he walks or trots in normal fashion he does not step in it, 
but when he starts running he will catch a hind foot in the ring and be tripped. Attention, however, is called to 
the hazard of not knowing under what condition and circumstance the tripping will take place. 

It may be possible to break him of this habit simply by punishing him, just as he is about to chase a car. 

To wait until he has returned, or to call him to you for punishment after this act has been committed, is to 
defeat your own purpose. He will be of the opinion that he is being punished for coming to you or for coming 
home, instead of for chasing the car. 


How to Stop Fights 


Perhaps the most effective way of stopping the average dog fight is by throwing a pail of cold water upon the 
combatants. They are usually so surprised that they forget about the battle, at least long enough to be separated. 

It is not advisable for an inexperienced person to step into the melee and separate them bodily, because of the 
danger of being seriously scratched or bitten. 
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Blankets 


Blankets and sweaters are attractive accessories, but the value of them is perhaps 
overestimated. Except for very short-coated dogs, they may prove more harmful 
than beneficial, because they have a tendency to keep the animal too warm while 
being exercised, thereby predisposing him to chills when the blanket is removed 
or unintentionally left off. 

The use of a blanket on short-haired dogs is recommended in cold weather, but care should be used to see to it that 
an animal accustomed to a blanket is always covered with one when he goes out on cold or chilly days. 


Fleas 


To rid a dog of fleas with minimum effort stand him on a square of strong white cloth and sprinkle the head 
and neck lightly with Pulvex or other good insect powder, taking care to get none in the eyes. Brush carefully 
toward the body. Then wet the neck with luke-warm water and sprinkle the powder well into the rest of the 
hair coat. Gather the cloth up closely around the whole body, permitting the head to remain free, and hold it so 
for five or ten minutes. This will suffocate the insects and they can be readily brushed or combed out. 


Lice 


The most common type of lice are blood-sucking insects, bluish-gray in color and visible to the naked eye. 
Another species lives on scales and skin secretions. They are found on the skin, particularly around the ears and 
other thin-skinned portions of the body of an animal. In contrast to fleas, they move very slowly—in fact, they 
can usually be watched for several minutes without being seen to move. 

Perhaps the most effective agent for their destruction is Cuprex, manufactured by Merck & Company. Cuprex 
should not be used on cats. 

Not only must the lice be destroyed, but their eggs must also be rendered unhatchable. Most treatments, 
aside from Cuprex, while they are effective in controlling the living lice, have no effect upon the eggs. The vast 
majority of eggs are found attached to individual hairs on the body. Naturally, in the process of shedding, some 
of these drop off, so that rugs and the animal’s blanket are liable to be sources of reinfestation unless they are 
cleansed, preferably by boiling. Combs, brushes, and other paraphernalia must likewise be cleansed to prevent 
reinfestation. 


Clipping 


Clipping adds much to the comfort of animals with long thick coats because it allows for much 
better radiation and cooling than is possible under a shaggy coat. 

Care should be used not to clip too close. Sunburn and bites and stings of insects can add much to 
the discomfort and misery of a closely shorn dog. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that while a long, matted coat induces heat and discomfort, 
a well-combed, well-ventilated hair coat provides insulation against the direct rays of the sun. The 
need of the individual animal must be kept in mind in deciding the question. 


ae — 
Plucking, otherwise known as stripping, is the usual method of short- "~~ : 


ening the hair of the wire-haired breeds of dogs. It is done with 
an instrument something like a safety razor. Little, if any, discomfort follows when it is properly done, but bad 
results may follow plucking by an amateur. 


Nail Trimming 


The nails of certain animals grow fast and must be trimmed occasionally. This is particularly true of the so- 
called dew claws which anatomically are on the first digit and are found part way up the 
metacarpal and metatarsal region of the leg, so that they do not ever come in contact with 
the ground. 

Those on the hind leg are particularly troublesome because of their tendency to grow 
around in a circle until the point of the nail enters the flesh near the base. Whenever a dog 
appears to have difficulty in walking, long nails should be thought of, and whenever neces- 
sary, they should be trimmed, preferably by your veterinarian. Exercise out-of-doors, par- 
ticularly on sidewalks, has a tendency in most cases to keep the average nail down to a proper 
length so that very little attention is necessary. 
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Breeding 


Unless an owner has had considerable experience, and has an exceptionally fine female, breeding should be 
discouraged. Innumerable pitfalls and hardships for both man and dog follow the policy of raising ‘‘just one 
litter of pups.” An intense amount of care of the mother and pups is necessary, particularly with the first litter. 

This is far from being a hard and fast rule, because there are many cases of record where little trouble was ex- 
perienced with the first litter—serious trouble developing with later families. 

For example, some mother dogs will not allow their puppies to nurse, necessitating constant supervision in order 
that they will not be harmed when they seek sustenance. 

In many of these cases such supervision is necessary for the first six weeks. True, this is exceptional rather than 
the rule, but it happens all too frequently. 

This is written for the specific purpose of discouraging the raising of puppies. Under the very best conditions 
there is little, if any, profit in such an undertaking. In addition to the close attention which must be paid to the 
enterprise, special housing provision must be made—expensive special food must be provided, and other details 
entailing a lot of work crowd one upon the other. 

For the guidance of those who, for one reason or another, decide to breed a dog, we will briefly touch upon a 
few fundamental rules and requirements. 

First, the mother dog should be fully matured. In other words, she should not be mated the first time she comes 
in season, because at this early age she is not completely developed physically. Her pelvis and other vital parts 
have not attained their full growth, and by asking her to nourish a litter of puppies before she herself has matured, 
she may be prevented from developing into a healthy, normal dog. 

On the other hand, she should not be bred after having attained the age of five or six years, unless she has had 
previous litters and had them without trouble of any sort. 


Spaying 


Spaying is the operation for the removal of the female reproductive organs, 
the ovaries, to prevent the birth of unwanted puppies, and to bring about dis- 
continuance of heat periods which attract innumerable male dogs. 

This operation is recommended for the average female dog that is to be kept 
as a pet. It should be performed soon after three months of age. It is not 
a serious operation, but the danger increases with age, particularly after two 
or three years. At no time should the operation be performed when the 
animal is in season, or pregnant, or giving milk. 


Castration 


Ordinarily, male dogs are not castrated except when they develop perverse sex habits. It is a relatively simple 
operation, although not a minor one by any means. 


Motherhood 


It is usually advisable that puppies be born in the 
late winter or early spring so that they can have the 
benefit of good weather and direct sunshine. The 
mother should be mated as late in her oestral period 
as possible, usually about the tenth and twelfth day, 
in order that a good-sized litter will result. The dura- 
tion of this period is twelve to fourteen days and will 
recur, if not mated, every three to six months. 

The sire, like the mother, should be a good specimen 
of his breed, without glaring constitutional weaknesses. 

An average of nine weeks elapses between the date 
of mating and the date of the arrival of the puppies. During this time the mother should be adequately and judi- 
ciously fed, exercised, and tenderly cared for. For a few days preceding birth a light laxative diet is best. She 
should be given a room or a pen for her own, and made to understand that this place belongs to her. A few days 
before the puppies arrive she will make a nest of blankets, straw, or newspapers. Whatever is offered to her she 
will prepare for the event. 

After labor pains begin, she should be watched carefully from time to time. If, after six or eight hours, there 
is no definite result, she should be put in the care of a veterinarian, because aid, either in the form of hypodermic 
medication, forceps assistance, or perhaps even a Caesarian, may be necessary. (Continued on page 25) 
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Inspection Department 
(Continued from page 3) 


what you are trying to do!” 

She suggested publication of a few original ship- 
ping records taken more or less at random, and 
we hope to be able to tell her the idea resulted in 
increased contributions to our livestock fund. 

Stock cars are loaded at St. Albans, Vermont, 
each Saturday morning, and at Richmond on 
Saturday afternoon. These shipments arrive at 
Brighton the following Monday morning at about 
six o'clock. At Vergennes and Bristol, Vermont, 
livestock is loaded from early Sunday morning, 
continuing all day, arriving in Somerville and 
Brighton on Tuesday morning. At least forty- 
eight hours elapse, during which these babies, 
anywhere from one to ten days old, are carried 
over the road without water or sustenance of any 
description, not to mention the additional hours 
they have spent being hauled from the farms to 
shipping points. The whole alimentary tract is 
empty long before they reach Boston markets, 
and their stomachs are shrunken, resembling 
nothing so much as dry sponges. With no sur- 
plus fat to draw upon, they shrink in weight from 
ten to fourteen pounds per animal. 

It is not a pleasant subject to discuss, but we 
cannot expect the public to help defray the heavy 
expense involved in remedying the situation un- 
til the true facts are known. 

We are deeply grateful to every person who has 
sent a contribution in response to our last appeal, 
but the $2,206 received is but a drop in the bucket 
as compared with what is needed to finance a 
complete clean-up in the New England States. 
Traveling expenses run high, and the situation 
demands the employment of two more experi- 
enced men, but if we can have just one more ca- 
pable agent and the funds necessary to enable him 
to work continuously with the officers or the mem- 
bers of the New England Federation of Humane 
Societies, miracles can be wrought. 

We have, in very brief fashion, tried to indicate 
the reason for the disgraceful record shown be- 
low, which impressed our visitor to so great an 
extent. These reports have been selected more 
or less at random and do no more than give our 
readers a little peek at the activities of our agents 
at livestock terminals. 
Date Car = Shipping 

Number Point 


27236 Vermont 


Condition of Load 
On Arrival 

4 calves dead 

1 calf destroyed 


Feb. 28 


1902 Vermont 1 calf dead 
1906 Vermont 2 calves dead 
March 1 27216 Maine 1 calf dead 
27203 Greenfield, 
Mass. 1 calf dead 
3 sick calves destroyed 
1 sick cow destroyed 
1905 Vermont 2 calves dead 
March 7 7315 Vermont 1 cow dead 
56128 Vermont 10 calves dead 
2 sick calves destroyed 
1902. Vermont 2 calves dead 
1905 Vermont 2 calves dead 
March 8 55489 Maine 1 calf dead 
27203 Greenfield, 
Mass. 1 calf dead 
March 14 82848 Vermont 1 cow dead 
27236 Vermont 1 calf dead 
1 calf destroyed 
83149 Vermont 10 calves dead 
1 calf destroyed 
March 15 55376 Maine 2 calves dead 
27230 Maine 1 calf dead 
1 sick calf destroyed 
27210 Maine 1 calf dead 
1901 Vermont 1 calf dead 
1904 Vermont 2 calves dead 
1908 Vermont 1 calf dead 
March 21 27236 Vermont 4 calves dead 
2 calves destroyed 
71952 Vermont 4 calves dead 
86514 Vermont 1 calf dead 
March 22 27211 Maine 3 calves dead 
27206 Maine 2 calves dead 
27228 Maine 2 calves dead 
27203 Greenfield, 
Mass. ~ 1 calf dead 
1908 Vermont 1 calf dead 
1902. Vermont 1 calf dead 
27065 Vermont 1 calf dead 
March 28 27236 Vermont 1 calf dead 
? Vermont 1 cow dead 
? Vermont 6 calves dead 
March 29 27906 Vermont 1 calf destroyed 
9407 Vermont 1 calf dead 
1908 Vermont 1 calf dead 
27216 Maine 4 calves dead 
55376 Maine 2 calves dead 
27203. Maine 1 calf dead 


The question might well be asked: “Isn't it the 
duty of each New England Society to remedy bad 
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conditions surrounding shipments originating 
within their jurisdiction?” The answer is: “They 
would gladly do so in every instance, but they 
lack man power and the finances to permit any- 
thing but the most sketchy sort of works pro- 
gram, and since even the most faithful attention 
to shipments on arrival does not prevent the long 
days and nights of suffering before they cross the 
Massachusetts borders, it is plainly our duty to 
meet the needs of the situation just as fully as 
possible.” 

The packers and the railroads themselves are 
working hand in hand with us to improve ship- 
ping conditions, but the particular work we are 
discussing, the need for which we are striving to 
make plain, is with the farmers, truckers, and 
hucksters from over a wide area. There are 
those who, through their willingness to codperate, 
enlarge their profits appreciably because of hu- 
mane handling of their livestock. Others will 
respond to nothing but force, calmly stating that 
their fathers and grandfathers before them have 
operated without hindrance, and they can see no 
reason why they should be required to change 
their ways. 

These men must be made to understand that 
no man has a right to snatch a calf from the side 
of its mother before its poor spindly legs have 
become strong enough to support its own weight, 
and start it on a journey of two or three hundred 
miles, in all likelihood to die on the way from star- 
vation, if it is not fortunate enough to be trampled 
to death during the first hours of the journey. 

This recital would be most discouraging were 
we to fail to recognize the reason behind the facts 
disclosed. Conditions surrounding the whole 
shipping problem are better, much better, but we 
are digging deeper—we are attacking the problem 
at the source, and that is where the remedy to the 
calf tragedy lies. 

Supported by all who are interested, we can, by 
keeping in close touch with the farmers, bring 
about more humane handling of the immature 
calf, and we can force the issue on the part of the 
man who insists upon forgetting that he is han- 
dling creatures susceptible to pain and suffering. 

On our recent trips we visited abattoirs, ship- 
pers, commission men, railroad agents, auto 
truckers, butchers, and animal and meat inspec- 
tors, and a close follow-up will bring about im- 
provement step by step. For example, on the 
first trip a shipper was compelled to dispose of all 
calves too young and weak to ship, but we real- 
ized he would repeat the offense if he could do so 


without hindrance on our part. Inspection of his 
premises on the second visit was postponed until 
the hour for carting them to the railroad yards 
had arrived. Much to our surprise we failed to 
find a single immature calf, and upon inquiry 
were told: “If you want to take this fork and dig 
around the edge of that manure pile, you will find 
seventeen.” He knew we were in the neighbor- 
hood and recognized “the handwriting on the 
wall.” Horrible as it sounds, this wholesale 
slaughter was to be preferred to the long-drawn- 
out suffering which would follow shipment. 

This story has dealt with calves exclusively 
thus far, but our interest extends to all types of 
livestock. Those matters having to do with the 
proper handling of cows and bulls, especially, were 
looked into, and we are confident that lasting im- 
provement will follow if we can continue these 
trips through the entire New England area. 

It may be possible to bring about a change in 
schedule so that livestock trains will leave Ver- 
gennes, Bristol, Richmond and various points in 
New Hampshire on Sunday and Monday after- 
noon, arriving at Brighton and Somerville early 
the following morning, but even that change 
would not greatly improve the immature calf sit- 
uation. Our aim is to prevent these shipments 
and to render every possible aid to animal wel- 
fare agencies within the borders of adjoming 
states so that intrastate shipments, as well as 
those crossing state borders, may be controlled. 
The need for this is emphasized by a shipment of 
calves originating in or near Newport, Vermont, 
around the middle of March. Information in our 
possession indicates that out of eighty calves, 
sixty were either dead or dying upon arrival in 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

It isa mighty problem, but it can be solved by 
a united effort on the part of the New England 
Federation of Humane Societies. 

Other phases of our work were not neglected 
during the first quarter of the year, as indicated 
by the statistical record on page 28. The space 
available will not permit any sort of detailed re- 
port. The dog and horse racing season is now 
upon us and we are grateful that it was postponed 
long enough to permit the trips which we know 
resulted in the prevention of much cruelty. 

If we have succeeded in presenting anything 
approaching a true picture to our readers, we feel 
certain that many who have overlooked sending 
a contribution in answer to our recent appeal will 
now respond, making it possible to continue the 
good work well under way. 


FOR MAY, 1938 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 
By B. Maude Phillips 


HE Animal Rescue League of Boston, en- 

gaged strictly in the business of protecting 

animals, is promoting and supporting all 
things having to do with their well-being and best 
interests. Our program of the future will be as 
strong as the thoughts and ideals which we incul- 
cate in the child of today. Therefore, to attain 
our goal—a stronger and more perfectly function- 
ing Animal Rescue League—plans must be built 
around our children. These junior citizens will 
constitute the membership in years to come. 

It will be of interest to many to learn something 
of the program we have in mind, and should the 
reading of this article stimulate in them construc- 
tive ideas, we would welcome them with gratitude. 

It is beyond our ability to actually visualize the 
future growth of institutions such as our own, but 
judging solely from the development of the work 
during the last few years, the animal welfare or- 
ganizations of the future will far outshine those of 
the present day. 

The strong societies of today are those whose 
memberships fully understand their aims and pur- 
poses, and the need for each individual phase of 
their activity. In days gone by, when a man was 
arrested and fined for brutally beating his horse, 
directors and scattered members of societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals nodded their 
heads in approval and encouraged the men on the 
firing line to sally forth and bring more brutes to 
justice. 

It was right—it was just, but there it ended. 
As time rolled on, the sufferings of other creatures 
appealed to great numbers, and finally work in the 
interest of small animals found its rightful place 
in the hearts and minds of men. 

In the course of time, the poor man’s pet was 
given veterinary care, and other features and re- 
finements followed. Finally, a real program was 
begun for prevention of cruelty to animals by means 
of lectures to children in the schools—by the dis- 
tribution of humane literature and posters, and 
in other ways, well known to most of our members. 

We have not reached the end of our development 
by any manner of means. Very recently we re- 
ceived a folder from the Humane Society of Balti- 
more County, Maryland, announcing a training 
course for nurses of animals. Skepties will shake 


their heads and indicate that this is a step too far. 
Doubts and dire forebodings have accompanied 
every new step taken in the interest of animals 
since the very inception of work such as our own. 
However, what appears to be an extreme innova- 
tion in the beginning may quickly assume a prac- 
tical place in our thinking as time goes on. 

The principal criticism of this rather new idea 
will be based upon the premise that adequate 
nursing should be available for all members of the 
human family before a thought in this direction is 
given to dogs and cats. Everyone will agree that 
the best is none too good for the person who is ill, 
but to wait for the time when there is nothing left 
to be done for humans before a step such as the one 
discussed is taken, to relieve the suffering of ani- 
mals, would be to postpone it for all time. 

It is very easy to assume a negative attitude on 
such a question when another’s dog or cat is in- 
volved, but it is an entirely different matter when 
one’s own animal is suffering. One of the worst 
moves to be made when a dog is inflicted with 
distemper is to separate it from familiar surround- 
ings. Strange places and people cause worry and 
mental agony of an extreme nature. Good nurs- 
ing and care promote recovery far more than even 
intelligently prescribed medicize in such cases, and 
home is where it should stay. 

However, many fond owners of pets are totally 
unfitted by nature or incapable in other respects, 
of taking temperatures or giving a dose of medicine 
or in perceiving those symptoms which indicate 
a change of condition. Competent general nurses 
will, in all likelihood, find a wide field for labor in 
future development of animal welfare agencies, 
and since the poor man’s animal is as fully en- 
titled to professional care as the one which brings 
joy and happiness to his more prosperous neighbor, 
it is sensible to predict that the humane organiza- 
tions of the future will employ nurses just as we 
do veterinarians today, to administer aid of this 
sort when needed. 

We have touched on this subject of nursing at 
some length because it represents the newest de- 
velopment in animal welfare activities. It is 
cited to emphasize the fact that ours is a progres- 
sive type of service. Every improvement to 
the service we render brings with it the desirability 
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of acquainting our members with the need, and 
since the children of today will constitute the con- 
servers of the rights and happiness of animals in 
the future, it is our wish to give them an under- 
standing and appreciation of the problems of 
preservation and protection as they pertain to the 
dumb creation and simultaneously with this de- 
velopment, to help them grow naturally into the 
consciousness of their future duties and responsi- 
bilities as citizens of the world and future promo- 
ters of the service of the League. This work will 
be started just as soon as our new building can be 
made to provide a meeting place for them. 

A junior Animal Rescue League is the challenge 
which faces us. We plan for the election of a pres- 
ident, first and second vice-presidents, secretary, 
treasurer, and board of directors from among 
qualified children themselves. They will be made 
familiar with the duties of their respective offices, 
and will be trained so that all meetings will be con- 
ducted with dignity and efficiency. Committees 
of varying levels of development, each with a care- 
fully chosen chairman, will be selected to deal with 
activities commensurate with their abilities. 
Among such activities may be listed: stray and 
unwanted dogs and cats; restoring lost animals to 
owners; placement of animals in new homes; free 
clinic; children’s pet shows; inspection of pet shops; 
Christmas Dinner for Horses; Pine Ridge Rest 
Farm for Horses; a children’s annual fair; humane 
posters; street and highway patrol; horse and dog 
shows; cat shows; cemetery for small animals; 
market patrol; trained animal acts; horse and dog 
racing; rodeos and circuses; riding and sales stables 
inspections; transportation of livestock; livestock 
slaughter; investigation of complaints; court work; 
legislative committee activities; wild life and hu- 
mane trapping—in fact, a committee to match 
every activity of the League in Humane Educa- 
tion. 

The chairman of each committee and as many 
members of each as desirable and possible will, at 
convenient times, accompany competent agents on 
actual inspection trips. Frequent meetings of 
each committee, properly supervised, will be held. 
It is planned to provide frequent lectures and 
moving pictures dealing with animal topics and 
conservation subjects, and the whole general pro- 
gram will be worked out under the guidance of a 
competent training school authority. 

By the time these children have grown into 
young manhood and womanhood, they will cer- 
tainly know what this animal protection business 
is all about, and can one doubt that future sup- 


port, born of this experience, of all movements 
such as ours will be more generous as a result of 
such a program? It is practical and sane, and as 
someone has recently said about our Amrita 
Island enterprise: “It is a happy blending of the 
ideal and the practical.” 

Furthermore, it is not an experiment. It is 
really an adaptation of the program originated, 
developed, and sponsored by Miss Effie E. Smith, 
Principal of the Frank McCoppin School, San 
Francisco, California. Her junior organization, 
known as the Chums Club, has spread its influence 
over a wide area during the past ten years, and 
since our program may be modified to conform 
more closely to her idea as time goes on, a closer 
acquaintanceship with her program will prove 
beneficial as well as interesting: 


Members of the Chums Club include pupils from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. Any girl or 
boy, upon acquiring a pet, can make application 
with the faculty adviser. Any pet owner giving 
such pet the proper care, and who is at all times 
gentle and humane towards all helpless creatures is 
qualified for membership. 

Any member found derelict in the care of a pet, 
or failing to show kindness if given the opportunity, 
will be dropped from membership. 

Duties of the members are: 

To be the protector of his pet. 

To be the friend of all animals. 

To be prompt and orderly at meetings, and 

By example, lead others to a sympathetic under- 
standing of animal creation. 

The officers of Miss Smith’s Chums Club are the 
President, Vice-President, Secretary, twelve Direc- 
tors, and a Faculty Adviser. The President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary are nominated and elected 
by Grades Four, Five, and Six at the beginning of 
each term. The Board of Directors is appointed 
by teachers from Grades Four, Five, and Six for 
good citizenship. The Faculty Adviser is ap- 
pointed by the Principal, to serve at her discretion. 

The duties of each officer are clearly defined. At 
each meeting, members of the Board of Directors 
read from the platform the questions found in the 
Chums Club letter box. These questions refer to 
finding, housing, or care of individual pets, or to 
some general matter of interest to pet lovers. The 
Chums Club Pledge is as follows: 

“T agree to be kind to animals and to cultivate 
a spirit of protection towards all who are weaker 
than myself. I will try to make the World as happy 
a place as possible for all of God’s creatures.” 

Chums Club meetings are held every two weeks. 
Twelve club members, constituting the Board of 
Directors, seated on the platform, answer questions 
found in the Chums Club Question Box. These 
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questions represent the difficulty experienced by a 
child in the care, feeding, housing, or other matters 
relating to his pet. The research required to answer 
the questions is excellent work for the children. 

At each meeting, these members exhi! i! their pets 
on the platform and give an interesting talk con- 
cerning them. If the exhibitor is an upper-grade 
student, he may dwell on the particular history of 
the breed of dog, cat, rabbit, or bird displayed, or 
the proper care of an aquarium. If the exhibitor 
is a primary member, his talk may be short and very 
personal, as for instance, how his pet was acquired, 
who named it, or how much they love each other. 

Lost pets are cared for by club members until the 
owner is found, or a new owner located. Sick pets 
of the Chums Club are taken to the San Francisco 
S. P. C. A. where they are treated without charge. 
Excursions to the San Francisco S. P. C. A. are en- 
couraged. Moving pictures and talks are given 
about animals, the lesson of humaneness being kept 
prominently in the forefront. 

Members of the Chums Club make humane 
posters—they write humane essays and poems— 
and they originate humane slogans. 

Humane plays are written by the children and 
dramatized by the members of the Club. 

Time is given to the reading of interesting stories 
and poems abouts pets. 

Special program features are introduced, such as 
the visit of a blind person with a Seeing Eye dog. 


The Result in Terms of Pupil Growth 


Knowledge concerning the rudiments of parlia- 
mentary law and procedure in conducting and 
carrying on Chums Club meetings. 

Development of poise by club members who lose 
self-consciousness by affection for the pet while 
exhibiting and talking about it. 

Increased use of clear and concise English, with 
increased ability to express ideas. 

Increased desire to read. 

Increased skill in looking up good reference mate- 
rial. 

Increased knowledge concerning animals and 
their habits. 

Increased knowledge concerning the care and 
feeding of animal friends. 

Intelligent observation of pets and animals in the 
community. 

A respect for those weaker than one’s self. 

Wise use of leisure time. 

This may seem an ambitious program, but we 
would fall far short of what the earnest supporters 
of our work have a right to expect were we to con- 
sider anything less. Some may consider it a very 
doubtful experiment, but may we call attention to 
the fact that our marionettes were received in 
much the same light in the beginning as a means 
for teaching. 


They have stood the test of time and are more 
popular than ever before. The teachers tell us 
that the children continually talk about Peter 
Rabbit, Tanya, Hansel and Gretel and all the other 
characters. They consider them personal friends 
and look forward to their visit year after year. 

So far this year we have put on 132 shows 
appearing before over 31,000 children. There will 
be no change in this part of our program, but the 
development which will follow the advent of our 
new building may be likened to the beginning of 
the harvest. 

In the school rooms we shall continue to sow the 
seed of thoughtful consideration for every living 
creature through the instrumentality of our 
marionette characters. We _ shall nourish the 
plants and bring them to fruition at 51 Carver 
Street. 


Faith and Works 


READING of Mr. MacDonald’s report on the 
activities of the Inspection Department on 
page 3 reminds us of the story of a little girl who 
had a firm and abiding faith in prayer. By raising 
her hand in Sunday school in response to the 
query of the teacher as to whether any of the 
pupils had experienced an actual answer to prayer, 
she indicated she had. 

Pressed for particulars she said she had prayed 
that her brother would stop trapping birds. 

“Well,” said the teacher, “did he stop?” 

“No,” was the response. 

“Then what did you do?” asked the teacher. 

“T prayed that the birds would not go into the 
trap,” continued the child. 

“Did that work?” asked the teacher. 

“No,” was the brief retort. 

“What did you do then?” 
prompting. 

“IT took an axe and broke the trap,” was the 
totally unexpected answer. 

Our Humane Education work is in the interest 
of preventing cruelty, and our livestock loss pre- 
vention work has the same aim. We are gratified 
with our accomplishments beyond the power of 
words to describe, but while we are occupied in 
this manner and know our faith in the program is 
fully justified, Mr. MacDonald and his sturdy 
assistant, like the little girl in the story, go out 
with an axe frequently and remedy the wrongs as 
fully as that can be done. 


came the gentle 
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A DOG, A LADY, AND A POET 


A young poet, of Boston, was out walking one early spring morning with his French bulldog, and while cross- 
ing the Public Garden, a lady with an enveloping cape, and her hat and face heavily veiled, stopped to speak 
to his friendly pup; a lively conversation ensued, the stranger having the widest and wisest dog knowledge the 
poet had ever heard expressed; never had words been uttered so tersely, so intelligently on the subject of 
animals, and dogs in particular. Even the Frenchy was fascinated by the staccato manner of the speaker. 
The three in a jiffy, one might say, became gay and understanding companions, the dog, of course, cementing 
the bond of interest. For a good portion of the forenoon the trio strolled about the Back Bay, and finally 
crossed to the Common, where the lady took her departure, reluctant, as she confessed, to go, but she was then 
due at the theatre, a statement which set the poet wondering who the good and gracious companion had been. 
That evening he knew when the curtain rose at the old Hollis Street Theatre and Mrs. Fiske appeared as the 


gorgeous Becky Sharp. 


IW eLGr 


Introducing Dusk Ljunggren 


Our Fourrootep FRIENDS MAGAZINE 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: 

Am sending a snapshot to introduce Dusk, a black 
Scotty, daughter of Wilmington Tommy and Contreux 
of the Knight Kennels, Saunderstown, Rhode Island. 


She is four years old and came to live with her mistress 
at the age of three months, and has been her constant 
companion ever since. 

She is fond of motoring and when asked, ‘Do you 
want a ride in the car?” will answer with a quick bark 
and run for her leash. She will sit or lie in the back of 
the car, but is fonder of sitting in her mistress’s lap 
where she can look out of the different windows, and is 
most interested when she sees a horse or a cow, but does 
not care to ride too closely to automobiles. 


Not caring particularly for tricks, she has learned to 
play and sing at the piano, ring the bell, play the 
tambourine, play fair with a ball, shake hands, bring 
the mail, bark soft and loud, and knows about every- 
thing that is said to her and, above all, is a good watch 
dog. 

All these tricks have been learned by kindness as her 
mistress does not believe in whipping, and the golden 
rule is applied to her as it would be to a human. 

A little shy, she had rather not meet more than two 
persons at a time, has the best disposition, and is an 
ideal chum. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Besste ARCHER LJUNGGREN, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


(Editorial from “The Boston Traveler,’ May 25, 1938) 


That Bird Was Saved 
UDGE HAMMOND’S courtroom at East 


Cambridge was not too seriously disturbed by 
the presence of a bird whose chirping came from 
inside a ventilator shaft. It chirped continually 
during the court session. Effort was made to 
lure the bird with food. 

Thus the story stood in the morning newspapers. 

In the midst of wars and alarms of wars, it was 
refreshing to know that the newspapers found a 
considerable public interest in the plight of this 
little bird. The afternoon papers happily reported 
its rescue, thanks to the work of court officers and 
other attendants. It was a tired, hungry and 
disheveled little English sparrow that finally was 
rescued from the ventilator, too tired and weak to 
fly, but it still could chirp. Special Officer John 
Johnson gave it good care. 

The incident may be called of small importance, 
but it is a matter of true importance that a public 
has the good sense to display the wide interest 
shown in the fate of a little helpless creature. 


FOR MAY, 1938 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


N LOOKING back over the record of the past 
few months we are impressed by the unusual 
number of cases which have required in- 

vestigation. This is not so disheartening as 
might appear. Naturally, we wish that all 
animal owners might so conduct themselves as to 
make intervention on our part unnecessary. It 
seems inevitable, however, that some creatures 
must be the victims of man’s mistakes, and it is 
an encouraging sign that more and more persons 
are alive to their suffering and ready to give a 
helping hand when needed. Complaint cases in 
our experience fall into one of two classes; either 
the complainant is mistaken in judgment or not 
acting in good faith tm either of which cases any 
move against the owner would be unjustified, or 
else in all sincerity he has brought to our notice 
the condition of an animal which sadly needs our 
help. One does not have to be a psychoanalyst 
to discern the difference. If our agent, when call- 
ing upon an owner is welcomed and urged to look 
the place over, and if he finds prosperous animals 
having no fear of their master he usually concludes 
that false information has been given. The 
owner, however, who resents an agent’s visit and 
angrily proclaims that no one can tell him how to 
treat his animals arouses instant suspicion. One 
discovers at the outset the obvious fact that he 
has a bad temper and usually the condition of his 
horse, dog or cat completes the testimony against 
him. 

The coming of Spring usually brings better 
conditions for creatures which must fend for 
themselves and for those which have homes but 
which are left outdoors day and night without 
sufficient protection. Horses which we have 
helped through the winter with fodder can now 
find pasturage. Their lot is not always easier, 
however. From the upper Cape comes the story 
of a horse which has two owners so now that 
plowing and planting time has come he is expected 
to do double duty all day long. Needless to say, 
this report is being investigated. 

It is not often that we have a mystery story to 
relate, but the tale of Mitzi, which nearly became 
a tragedy, belongs, one must admit, in that class. 
Mitzi, a small striped cat wearing a bright red 
collar, disappeared from her home early in the 
Spring, was advertised in the newspapers, and 
sought by her distressed owner for several weeks 


without avail. One day some carpenters were 
working on a summer cottage in the neighborhood. 
During their lunch hour they were startled to see, 
inside the window of a closed house nearby, the 
face of a cat appear. They at once called the real 
estate broker who, in turn, called our agent and 
together they hurried to the scene. Mr. X 
unlocked the door of which he alone, beside the 
far-away owner, held a key. Entering they found 
curtains torn down and in shreds and in the midst 
of the melee—Mitzi, nearly starved but still in 
possession of eight of her nine lives. Every door 
and window was tightly barred as left by the 
owner some six months before. The fire screen, 
neatly in place, pointed to the fact that she had 
not come down the chimney. Not a crack nor 
cranny could be found through which she might 
have crept. ‘Ha!’ says the searcher for clues, 
“How about the screen having snapped back into 
position after this housebreaker struck it and 
crashed through?” 

Nursed back to health by her grateful owner 
Mitzi has fully recovered, but as she is still unable 
to tell how it all happened the Mystery of the 
Cat in the Cottage remains unsolved. 

Through the winter months we have enjoyed, 
as always, the birds at our feeding station and this 
Spring their number has naturally increased. 
With April unusually large flocks of red-winged 
blackbirds appeared and have stayed with us ever 
since and almost all day long. These spirited 
creatures are a match for the blue jays, but do not 
trouble the more peaceable birds. For some 
time a lone mourning dove has fed with them 
unmolested. Quail now in mated pairs make us 
several visits a day. 

Chickadees, which feed in their friendly fashion 
at our window box all winter long, are leaving 
now that nesting time has come. The purple 
finches, however, almost equally tame, have 
increased in number and give us the benefit of 
their gorgeous plumage and their ecstatic Spring 
song. 

In the midst of so much which is distressing 
today in the lives of earth-bound creatures, 
whether two-footed or four, it is a delight to 
watch these “birds of the wilderness blithesome 
and cumberless” while they tarry with us awhile 
then mount with joyous abandon into the upper 
air. MarGaret Morse Corrin, Director. 
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DESERVED RECOGNITION 


HE work of Miss Sarah H. Christie, Princi- 

pal of the Damon School in Readville, de- 

serves more than passing mention. Her 
children are trained in all that makes for good 
citizenship, and the rights of animals as well as 
people are emphasized in impressive fashion. 

“Teddy” is the school mascot. He came to the 
school a stray several years ago, and wanders from 
room to room unhindered, as suits his fancy. 
When license day, April 1, rolled around, two hun- 
dred of the pupils each brought a penny, reéstab- 
lishing ““Teddy” as a citizen, or whatever else one 
would term a dog given official recognition under 
the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

A book is kept in the principal’s 
office, wherein is inscribed the 
names and type of food donated day 
by day for‘*Teddy’s”’ well-being and 
sustenance. His nights are spent 
first with one pupil, then another, 
and he is recognized by adults and 
children alike as a boon to the 
community. 

He comes in for frequent recog- 
nition in The Damon in the Looking 
Glass, a magazine published by the 
students of Grades 4, 5, and 6. 

Under the heading**Editorials” we 
read the following in a recent issue: 

* * * 

“We wish all the boys could always play peace- 
ably together. A boy that is loyal codperates with 
the others. A boy that is not loyal wants to have 
the ball most of the time and wants to boss everyone 
on the team. That is not codperation. 

“Why be loyal? We would never get anywhere 
if we did not work together. We not only have to 
coéperate when we are young. We'll have to work 
together when we grow older. If men didn’t work 
together to make roads or parks we wouldn’t have 
any. We must codperate for common good.” 

* * * 

“A happy place is the Damon School because the 
teachers try to let the children do whatever is right. 
The children keep the yard clean. Every child, 
when he comes into the room, takes his sweater and 
rubbers off. We have a custodian that keeps the 
floors clean and the building warm. At recess each 
class has its own part of the yard. We four grades 
that are upper have balls to play with. When it’s 
time to go home, grade by grade files out and the 
captains see that the children don’t go into the 


street and get hurt. The Damon School is the 
children’s home.” 


* * * 


In the same issue the boys of Grade 6 supplied 
the following: 


Nature RIppLEs 
(Questions answered by taking sentences from our 
nature book.) 
Why is the editor of this magazine like a beaver? 
A BEAVER NOT ONLY WORKS HARD BUT ALSO 
SHOWS A GRBAT DBAL OF INTELLIGENCB. 


When a boy slouches at his desk, what creature 


is he like? 


THE GIANT SQUID IS THE LARGEST 
CREATURE WITHOUT A BACKBONE. 


What part of us do we use too 
little while a starfish never uses one 
at all? 

Not A SINGLE STARFISH HAS A 


HEAD. 
* * * 


Personals are not neglected, to 
wit: 

“Hector Nadeau of our room is 
an officer in the back yard at recess 
and before school. He helps take 
care of the little children. 

“Hector has a pair of mittens 
painted white and a belt painted 

white. It was his own idea to paint them. He has 
a hat, a whistle, and a badge. 

“The children in the back yard all obey Hector. 
If they are playing rough and he blows the whistle 
they stop playing rough. He makes a good officer.” 

* * * 

“Albert Ciriello reports that his dog and his cat 
will sleep and eat together. The dog had an oper- 
ation, but he pulled through.” 

* * * 


“The neatest boy in our room is Paul Mikalaus- 
kas and also he takes a bath every day.” 
* * * 


“Frank Infantine with his trumpet and Peter 
Monopli with his guitar give us all joy when they 
play for us.” 

* * * 
One day he had a knife and 
an apple in his hands. He called all the fourth 
grade boys around him. He gave each boy a slice 
of the apple. He sometimes brings meat for Teddy.” 
(Continued on page 28) 


**Vito is not selfish. 


FOR MAY, 1938 
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FRENZIED 


HIS article may seem out of place in a maga- 

zine such as Our Fourroorep FRIENDS, 

but there is a reason for it. From time to 
time, and with increasing frequency, letters from 
animal welfare societies are addressed to the 
League, asking for advice and guidance in the all- 
important task of raising money. Unfortunately, 
we are not the wealthy organization which many 
believe us to be, but possibly, due to the fact that 
we are constantly faced with the problem of keep- 
ing our own coffers supplied, we do have definite 
ideas which we believe are sound, and this article 
is written in the hope that it may serve to steer 
away from pitfalls some of those who have shown 
faith in us. 

Despite representations to the contrary, there is 
no easy road to financial security for charitable 
organizations, especially those dealing with ani- 
mals. During prosperous years when incomes 
were liberal, Community Funds, sufficient to cover 
the needs of the community were readily estab- 
lished. A number of animal welfare organizations, 
enlisting under Community Fund banners, felt 
that their monetary worries were behind them. 
Sad was the awakening when financial structures 
weakened. Budgets of all affiliated organizations 
were pared to the bone, and with a stroke of the 
pen animal societies were, in a broad and general 
sense, eliminated entirely. 

In conformity with requirements, independent 
solicitations had long been discontinued and, 
with the passing of the years, their membership 
lists remained only as memories. The excuse 
given in all cases was that as long as the needs of 
the people of the community could not be fully 
met, animal needs would have to await a more 
prosperous era. That experience was so general 
as to rule out participation in Community Funds 
as a solution of the monetary needs of societies 
such as our own, admirable as the system seems to 
be for other charities. 

Other hit-and-miss methods, except as part of a 
general plan for securing funds, should be care- 
fully analyzed and ruled out if found lacking in 
merit. All benefits or entertainments whereby 
the sponsors retain a portion of the profits—more 
often most of it—should be shunned. 

The advertising of such affairs stresses the 
benefits to follow and patrons and friends experi- 
ence disappointment and a sort of let-down feeling 


FINANCE 


when a final settlement is made—a mere fraction 
of what they had been led to believe would result. 

Exception must be made of such things as the 
Fair, which has contributed so bountifully to the 
general work fund of the Animal Rescue League 
for so many years. This project was conceived 
years ago by our founder, and its financial success 
has resulted from the honest labor of many of the 
best friends of the organization. Through their 
efforts, salable articles are secured, and the dif- 
ference between expense and income represents our 
profit. Not a penny goes for promotion and, in 
addition, the two days of our Fair bring together 
old friends for a general healthy discussion of League 
matters. In a general sense, most of the schemes 
for raising money must be frowned upon. Beano 
games, other games of chance, and public enter- 
tainments for which we are supposed to sell 
chances and tickets, are among them. Every so 
often a man in need of a few extra dollars will pre- 
sent a scheme for making money for the League, 
and pretends amazement when we fail to enthuse, 
even though his answers to a few pertinent ques- 
tions prove that the underlying motive is personal 
gain, and the League’s portion very much in doubt. 

Book and magazine subscription ideas rank 
among the leaders to be shunned. At first, many 
of these indicate a prompt and liberal profit, but 
the proposition too often includes the surrender of 
our membership lists, which will be used and ex- 
ploited in a hundred different ways as time goes on. 
It is not right to subject our friends to annoyance 
by solicitation for subscriptions of all sorts, and 
these lists should be jealously guarded at all times. 

A glib recital of the income from advertisements 
in which we are presumed to share, and the ease 
with which magazine subscriptions are to be ob- 
tained, prove interesting to say the least, when 
operating funds are at low ebb, but our well-con- 
sidered warning in such cases is to listen if neces- 
sary, then turn thumbs down on any such 
proposition. 

At times, most magazines and periodicals carry 
advertisements and reading matter which is con- 
trary to the policies and teachings of organizations 
such as ours. Even a high-class publication will 
occasionally give space to an article or story on 
hunting or trapping, calculated to appeal, in con- 
trary fashion, to the very children we endeavor to 
reach through our humane education programs. 
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Certain strictly animal magazines will stress ear 
trimming, commercial dog and horse shows, tail 
setting, and a score of other evils with which 
humane societies cannot afford to be associated 
except in a corrective sense, and if we accept any 
income from such sources our position is extremely 
weak in the sight of all good people who think as 
we do. 

The manner in which we conduct our highly 
complicated business is the key to public approba- 
tion or condemnation. If we do our work faith- 
fully and in aceord with best practices, financial 
support of the steady enduring kind will follow. 

We must recognize that while people as a whole 
approve our general program, many are interested 
only in one or two specialties. For that reason, in 
a recent appeal for funds to support our livestock 
activities, we included a leaflet reading as follows: 


AN EXPLANATION REGARDING ExtRA APPEALS 


“Tt is perfectly understood that every member 
cannot respond each time we ask for financial aid 
for specific purposes or for general support. Some 
are more deeply interested in one special activity 
than in another. For that reason, when faced with 
the necessity, we have followed the custom of send- 
ing appeals for help with our livestock work, for re- 
plenishing our fund for horse relief, and for 
assistance in our Annual Fair. 

‘Please know that these requests are necessary if 
we are to carry on. If you appreciate the motive 
and understanding behind each one, we shall not 
feel the need for apology of any sort.” 


Too many and too persistent appeals are cal- 
culated to irk even the most sincere supporter, but 
our best interests are served by considering our 
members as partners in a most worthy enterprise, 
and as such, entitled to be fully informed as to all 
that is going on. If that feeling can be firmly im- 
planted in the minds of our members, there will be 
no need for money raising enterprises that carry 
with them more than a suggestion of uncertainty. 

Letters to our members must, 1n all fairness, be 
honest statements of fact and need, and who can 
better present the proper picture than the men and 
women most closely in touch with operations? 
Professional money raisers intrigue us with scienti- 
fic ideas which shroud the art with much mystery. 
We are supposed to believe, with them, that a 
letter of solicitation written on red stationery has 
greater appeal to the recipient than one using a 
certain shade of blue, or vice versa. From the 
standpoint of returns, Wednesday, or another day 
in the middle of the week, is presumed to be a 
better time for receiving letters than Monday or 


Saturday. Psychologically speaking, this may all 
be true, but it is not the answer. 

We warn against unnecessary participation, 
especially as regards a quest for funds for operating 
expenses. By all means, let us avail ourselves of 
the services of those from among our number, 
either volunteers or regular employees, who are 
able to most clearly and concisely present the need. 
Let us not allow ourselves to become part of any 
arrangement whereby a well-meaning contributor 
may have cause to regret a gift, part of which has 
been diverted to an organization other than the 
one intended. 

Large endowments for colleges and universities, 
and funds for elaborate building operations, have 
been acquired through the efforts of firms and 
individuals specializing in that kind of work. 

Lacking organization and familiarity with jn- 
dividuals and conditions in all parts of the coun- 
try, it would, in all likelihood, be practically im- 
possible to raise huge funds individually, but let 
us strive, in endeavoring to secure needed funds 
with which to operate, to preserve the personal 
touch—to perform our duties conscientiously and 
with warmth and enthusiasm, and to permit our 
accomplishments, simply presented, to speak for 
us. The public is growing more and more to 
appreciate the need for the work we are doing. 
This simplifies our task tremendously. 


Just Made to Order 


“Our FourroorEeD FRIENDS” 

On receiving my copy and looking at the cover, I 
couldn’t resist sending you a snapshot of our dog. We 
think she is the most wonderful thing in the world. She 
was a little homeless soul of possibly six months of age 
when my husband found her a little more than two 
years ago one very cold day in January. 

The dog was so fright- 
ened and so cold and 
forlorn she had hidden 
under the front wheels 
of a parked car. She 
was friendly and let my 
husband pick her up, 
and I am so thankful no 
one answered our “‘ad” 
in the paper, for she is 
the most precious thing 
we own. 

It would do your heart 
good to see the difference 
in her. She was so 
miserable and thin and 
wasn’t sure of anyone, but now she simply owns us, and 
rules the place and has the most wonderful disposition 
you Can imagine. 


wo 
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Everyone loves her and we simply worship her. I 
really suffered so when our other little dog died after 
having had him for thirteen years. I thought I 
couldn’t go through that again so it went on, and I 
think my heart ached from the time we buried “Imp” 
in your cemetery in Dedham until this little dog came 
along, and we couldn't resist her. She seemed to be 
just made to order. 

I have found so many lost dogs; some I have found 
their owners, others have been placed in homes. Some 
have been so far gone they had to be put to sleep. It 
seems of all the number, and it isn’t a small number, in 
all the years, this was meant to be our dog. 

Very sincerely, 
Amy G. Booz, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Dog Utopia 


HE following editorial is reproduced from the 
March 16, 1938 issue of the News-Gazette of 
Everett, Massachusetts: 


“Buried deep in what might have been more im- 
portant news the other day was a heart-warming 
little story from Butte, Montana, revealing that no 
man in that city is willing to start chasing un- 
licensed dogs for the sake of the $5-per-day re- 
muneration the job carries with it. 

“Police Chief Walter Shay, after advertising in 
the help wanted columns for a good dog catcher 
and receiving absolutely no replies, announced his 
conviction that Butte must be about ‘100 percent 
for dogs.’ 

“That is fine. 
right citizens, because they can. 
that has to be done. 

“The good point of it all is that the dog catcher’s 
job goes begging not because no citizen of Butte 
needs the $5-per-day, but because no citizen is 
willing to put himself in a position where some act 
of his might bring heartbreak to a kid who couldn’t 
afford to buy a license for his dog.” 


Not that dog catchers can’t be all- 
Theirs is a job 


It should warm the hearts of all citizens who 
appreciate dogs, and who are interested in children 
and people who keep dogs, to read those words 
from the pen of a man in a position to reach so 
many people, but—and we are sorry there is a but 
—it is a pity dog catching is a necessity; made so 
by the failure of so many to secure a dog license. 
This should be attended to not later than April first 
of each year. In Massachusetts the fee is $2.00 for 
a male or spayed female, and $5.00 for a female. 

No license is required for any dog until it has 
reached the age of three months, but every dog, 
regardless of age, especially if running at large, is 
entitled to the protection afforded by a license. 


In the first place he will not be picked up by those 
whose duty it is to catch dogs, if a bright shiny tag 
hanging from his collar proclaims to the world at 
large that he is a member of a family circle, and if 
he should stray to unfamiliar places, his chances of 
being returned are increased a thousandfold if so 
identified. 

It is easy to put off this duty to a more con- 
venient season, so we urge everyone fortunate 
enough to enjoy a dog’s loyalty and devotion to 
make this investment in his well-being and safety 
without delay. 

Much publicity has been given of late to the 
effort to make New York City a dogless town. 
The majority of people toss off the idea with a 
shake of the head, but who can, with any certainty, 
estimate the chances for the success of legislation 
of this sort. The actions of legislatures and juries 
are both unpredictable. A small spark can 
create a great fire. Should it be made to appear 
that rabies is reaching epidemic proportions in 
New York City or anywhere, almost anything 
detrimental to a dog’s welfare can happen, and it is 
clearly the duty of every dog owner to comply 
with all Jaws, including those which have been 
enacted in the interest of sanitation as they relate 
to dogdom. 

If we are indifferent to the rights of neighbors, 
we are not sufficiently interested in canine welfare. 
A very interesting article on this general subject 
in a recent issue of the Boston Transcript con- 
cluded with these words: 


“To every dog owner who reads this I want to 
put a question which, I hope, will be carefully 
considered. Just how are you living up to your 
obligations as a dog owner, to your dog and your 
community? Are you, by your training and care 
of your dog, giving it and your neighbors a square 
deal, or are you, through lack of interest or an atti- 
tude of laissez faire, adding to the ranks of those 
who dislike dogs? ‘Think it over!” 


Attention to the details we are barely touching 
upon would constitute the best possible guarantee 
that New York City, Boston, or any other city, 
would never become dogless by statute. 

Unfortunately, there are many who will not heed 
good advice regarding licensing or any other obli- 
gation, and it is due to this careless or wilful 
fellow that institutions such as the League must 
pick up wandering dogs. It is an unpleasant 
duty viewed from any angle, but a little straight 
thinking will prove that dogs should be licensed 
for their own protection, and forcing the issue is 
the only way to bring it about. 
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The News-Gazette editorial closes with reference 
to the heartbreak of a child who loses his dog be- 
cause he cannot afford to purchase a license. This 
has happened many times, but it is so unfair that 
whenever it becomes known that such a tragedy is 
impending, there is a spontaneous shower of small 
coins on the part of police officers and others 
present at the time to take care of the obligation. 
The general funds of the League cannot be used to 
purchase dog licenses, but it should be a comfort to 
our friends to know that never has the return of a 
dog in our care been refused simply because of the 
lack of a two dollar bill. 


* * * 


She Likes Her Dog 


Dear Miss Boutelle: 

I wonder if you remember me. I’m the young lady 
who acquired a collie dog (No. 3762). Ive never been 
sorry that I picked the dog I did. 

I'm sending you a snapshot of Laddie and myself 
taken about two weeks ago. Don’t you think he is 
quite a handsome young man? He has gained ten 
pounds and is just the right weight now. He has a 


grooming with a stiff brush every day and his coat is 
lovely. 
From the very first night he has slept on the foot of 


my bed. When the weather is cold he always takes his 
naps there. 

I’ve managed to teach him a few tricks—he will bring 
his ball to be thrown, he will lie down and sit up, and his 
best trick is carrying a book from the library or a small 
package from the store. When we ask him if he wants a 
“Pup” he knows that means a dog biscuit. He also 
understands, ““Want to go?” and “Want to go to bed?” 

Unfortunately Ive never been able to break him of 
the fighting habit and must keep him on a leash or a long 
chain in the yard. However, he has two long walks 


every day, rain or shine, and he plays with several 
tennis balls all the time he is in the house. 

Laddie will eat just about everything except raw meat 
and fresh fish. We cook all his meat and besides that he 
has vegetables, ice cream, canned salmon (the best, if 
you please. His nose is out of joint if he is given pink), 
apples, bananas, pears, popcorn and beans. He won’t 
touch sweets, and we never give him potatoes or white 
bread. 

I guess he is pretty spoiled, but he just loves it. He is 
really a dear and has very few faults. Once in a while 
his lame leg bothers him. If I am in Boston with him I 
shall bring him in and see if there is anything that can 
be done. If you will look at the picture you will see 
that the front foot nearest the camera is the lame one. 

Well, Miss Boutelle, I hope you feel that my Laddie 
has a good home. He seems very happy and we all 
love him. Tve had several very good offers for him, but 
I wouldn’t let him go for a million—poor as I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOANNE H. Hackett, 


* * * 


Tight Collars 


HE following article has been taken from the 

Christian Science Monitor, and we reproduce it 
because of the very real danger of people failing to 
realize that dogs grow rapidly and that a collar 
which is perfectly fitting one day may not be so 
comfortable two weeks later. 


FREEDOM 

A woman was stopped in La Jolla, California, one 
day by a handsome, young police dog which came 
up to her, whining. As the woman put her hand 
down on the dog’s neck to pat him, a quiver ran 
through his body. Looking down intently to see 
what caused this tremor, she saw that his collar was 
amazingly tight. She sought to loosen it, but a 
padlocked snap prevented her doing so. She said 
to the dog, “Lead me to your master and I will 
have him free you.” 

Without a second’s hesitation the dog started 
out, and the woman followed him closely. They 
soon came to the master’s house, and after the 
plight was explained, the owner released the dog, 
saying: “You see, Mrs. (I don’t know your name, 
but I’m glad you told me about Ranger), Ranger 
just grew so fast that we never dreamed he could 
outgrow his collar. But this will not happen again, 
for we shall see that his collar is always comfort- 
able.” 

About a year later the woman was in Akron, 
Ohio, and a similar incident took place. This 
time the half-grown dog was a collie. Again, the 
dog led the woman to his master, and again an 
animal was freed. 

The fourfooted friends of Ranger and the Akron 
collie thank you for reading this. 
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JOHN AND HANS 


Turn About Is Fair Play 
N FEBRUARY 13 “Hans,” the fourfooted 


companion of twelve-year-old John Pelton of 
West Quincy, Massachusetts, broke through the 
thin ice on Robertson’s Quarry. The water was 
75 feet deep, but John attempted a rescue, only to 
find himself a like victim. 

However, he hoisted the dog on firm ice and 
began the strength-sapping task of breaking a 
channel through to the shore. He would never have 
made it, John explained when he presented himself 
to receive an Alice N. Lincoln medal on April 12, 
had “Hans” not grasped his coat collar and helped 
keep his head above water until shore and safety 
was reached. 

The heroic canine was awarded a collar bearing 
the inscription: “Hans ror Vator. February 13, 
1938. Presented by the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston.” 


It Should Pass 


N EFFORT is under way to more fully prevent 
horses and mules employed in Government 
service from eventually finding themselves be- 
tween the shafts of junk wagons. H. B. 9848, 
introduced by Representative Byron B. Harlan 
of Dayton, Ohio, provides that either a humane 
death or pleasant pastures will become the lot of 
these animals after they have become unfit for 
service. 

The bill was reported back to the House of 
Representatives with the recommendation that it 
be passed. However, a letter from the Secretary 
of War stated that in his opinion it was a matter 
for administrative action by the various Govern- 
ment departments concerned. He stated that the 
present policy of the War Department is in accord 
with the proposed legislation which, however, 
would prevent any deviation of policy to meet 
future exigencies. 

The present regulations provide for the destruc- 
tion of animals which have become unfit for mili- 
tary service with the exception of a few which are 
turned over to other Government departments for 
pathological purposes. 

The Secretary’s letter further stated that in ex- 
ceptional cases old animals which have rendered 
long and faithful services are retained in pasturage 
until the end of their natural lives. 

The House, however, voted to make “excep- 
tional cases”’ of all these old servants of Uncle 
Sam, and we earnestly hope like action on the 
part of the Senate will follow. 


ls Your Address Correct? 


E STRIVE to keep our members informed 

as to all the League is doing and contem- 
plates through the medium of OuR FourRFooTED 
FRIENDS, and wish to do everything possible to 
insure safe delivery of each issue. Occasionally we 
are advised of the non-arrival of a copy and urge 
you to check your address on the wrapper to insure 
its accuracy. 

The fact that our magazine is issued quarterly, 
instead of monthly as in the past, has led to the 
belief on the part of a few subscribers that they 
had missed a few numbers. There is danger of 
second-class mail going astray, and your codpera- 
tion in the manner suggested will be in the interest 
of safe delivery. 
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Our Pets and Their Care 
(Continued from page 11) 


Food should be withheld, or at least cut down to a 
minimum, when labor commences. In normal condi- 
tion, the mother takes care of her puppies and the clean- 
ing of their bed until they are large enough to leave 
the nest. 

If it is necessary to separate a mother from her pup- 
pies, it is kinder to do so immediately after their birth 
and before they have nursed. This lessens the danger 
of milk fever. 

However, if the milk flow has been stimulated by 
nursing, several healthy male pups should be kept 
with the mother. 

Never give puppies, or any animal for that matter, to 
irresponsible parties. 


Teething 


Puppies, like children, lose some of their teeth during 
early adolescence. The shedding of teeth usually com- 
mences at about three and one-half months, and con- 
tinues up to the age of seven months. Ordinarily this 
process needs no attention, but occasionally, especially 
in Pomeranian dogs, some of the first teeth are retained 
and the permanent ones grow in beside them and are 
crowded somewhat out of position. During this period 
the gums are somewhat swollen and serious digestive 
disturbances may occur. 

If permanent teeth appear before the temporary ones 
are shed, it is advisable to have the latter extracted. 
Examine the mouth frequently and have all loose 
teeth carefully extracted. 


Puppy Fits 


Acute disturbances of the central nervous system are 
variously known as fits, convulsions, and _ hysteria. 
They are caused by a variety of things. In puppies, 
they are frequently a result of a lack of proper balance 
between the calcium, phosphorous and Vitamin D in 
the system. This type of convulsion is usually seen in 
growing puppies, particularly at the age of five or 
six months. 

The puppy will have been observed to be growing 
very rapidly, and perhaps to be somewhat awkward in 
appearance and in gait. The growing ends of some of 
his bones may look a little larger than normal. With 
little or no warning, he is likely to go into convulsions 
from time to time unless the cause of his trouble is 
recognized and corrected. 

An abundance of milk, plenty of cod liver oil, and, in 
many instances, supplements in the form of dicalcium 
phosphate are necessary for the correction of such trou- 
bles. Proper dietary conditions are amazingly potent 
in effecting a cure. 

Overexercise, particularly on a full stomach on a 
hot day, is another cause of these upsets. It is well to 
remember that in his wild state. a dog would consume a 


large meal and then crawl into his den to rest during 
the digestive process. With this thought in mind, it is 
advisable to see to it that puppies particularly, are kept 
quiet after heavy meals on hot days. 

Indigestion is frequently responsible for fits. Per- 
haps for several days or weeks the animal has been 
consuming more food than he could completely utilize, 
with the result that his digestive apparatus has been 
overworked, or he may have been given foods irritating 
to his digestive system. Such an animal may, without 
warning, have a convulsion or a series of convulsions, 
which will be corrected only by withholding food for a 
period, and removing irritating substances from future 
diets. 

Irritations in other parts of the body, such as inflam- 
mation of the ear canals, or of the gums at teething 
time, skin irritations, and many others are apt to bring 
on fits, particularly in high-strung animals. 

Disturbances of the central nervous system are also 
frequently seen as an aftermath of distemper or other 
contagious debilitating diseases. 

Puppy fits are characterized by loss of consciousness, 
inability to see clearly, and violent uncontrollable ex- 
citement, either of the mental faculties, the physical 
faculties, or both. The victim becomes panic-stricken, 
dashes wildly about, usually running into objects, trying 
to climb the walls or the curtains, or, if out-of-doors, 
just running aimlessly at top speed. 

Others assume an excited facial appearance, champ 
their jaws, lie over on their sides with muscles rigid, 
and kick their legs violently, oftentimes pulling the head 
into an abnormal position. 


Distemper 


In considering illness of any character it is well to 
remember that a dog’s normal temperature is higher 
than that of ahuman. It averages about 100.8 to 102. 

We are always confronted more or less with canine 
distemper, but this year it is especially bad. A very 
high percentage of neglected cases are complicated by 
meningitis. Persons having young susceptible dogs 
should watch with extreme care for symptoms of this 
dread disease, because at its outset it can be treated 
with fairly good success. 

Early symptoms include shivering, loss of pep and 
appetite, accompanied by a high temperature. Often 
in the early stages the eves and nose discharge a watery 
or mucous substance. 

It is during this initial stage, and particularly during 
the first day or two of the illness, that treatment is most 
successful. We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
necessity for immediate veterinary care after these 
early symptoms are noted. Cases treated at the outset 
generally respond in a very few days—whereas, if 
treatment is postponed until after the third or fourth 
day, the chances of complete recovery are markedly 
decreased, and the disease, with complications, may 
continue for six weeks or longer. 
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Intelligent nursing and professional care is the com- 
bination necessary to successfully combat distemper. 
The disease closely resembles influenza in the human 
family, but it cannot be communicated to man. 


Rabies 


Rabies is an infectious disease of all warm-blooded 
animals, but is found most frequently in dogs. It is 
often confused with convulsions, meningitis, digestive 
disturbances, or bone in the throat. Usually, for some 
time after the dog is bitten by a rabid animal, he seems 
to be perfectly well. The wound heals, and the incident 
is forgotten. Then any time from ten days to twenty- 
two months thereafter, he may come down with the 
disease. 

At its outset, the bark may be high-pitched and shrill. 
The animal usually is restless, more affectionate than 
usual, often constantly following his master from room 
to room, from chair to chair. This uneasiness increases 
gradually to the state of mania, during which the ani- 
mal often turns against its best friends and dashes about 
madly from place to place, biting at anything in his 
way. 

During the stage of restlessness and mania, many 
dogs will eat sticks, stones and other unusual objects. 
However, perfectly healthy dogs, especially puppies, fol- 
low this practice to a greater or lesser degree, and it 
should only be considered indicative of rabies when con- 
sidered with other well-defined symptoms. 

If an animal secures its freedom in the furious stage, 
he will travel constantly, often for miles, before it ends. 
In some cases, the restless and furious stages are either 
absent or for so brief a period as to go unnoticed. Such 
cases are known as “‘dumb rabies.” 

Paralysis, which first affects the muscles of the lower 
jaw and throat, then sets in, and the dog is unable to 
eat or drink, and he acts as though he had a bone in 
his throat. Many people are compelled to undergo the 
Pasteur treatment because, in endeavoring to remove 
this imaginary bone with scratched or cut fingers, they 
have provided an avenue through which hydrophobia 
might be contracted. 

The paralysis in a few days extends to other muscles. 
In the early paralytic stage, inability to close the mouth 
and to swallow results in more or less drooling, or 
frothing at the mouth. The eyes in the later stages 
become more or less fixed and decidedly staring. 

Death follows from within a couple of days to a week 
from the time these symptoms are noted. The de- 
struction of a rabies suspect is unwise because it often 
renders impossible a simple examination for the deter- 
mination of the true cause of the trouble, which might 
be nothing more than nervous hysteria, from which he 
would have recovered in a very short time if left in 
quiet surroundings. 

The character of any nervous manifestation, coupled 
with the history of the behavior of the dog since the 
beginning of an illness, will almost always lead to a true 
diagnosis by a veterinarian. One should use extreme 


care to avoid exposure to bites and saliva of a dog sus- 
pected of being a rabies victim. Handle any possible 
suspect with extreme care, preferably wearing gloves. 
Do not fail to read the following chapter relating to 
convulsions, because of its close relation to rabies. 


Convulsions 


Rabies is a rare disease, convulsions one of the most 
common, in dogs. Unfortunately, and for purpose of 
emphasis we repeat, there is a great similarity in symp- 
toms, which leads to confusion and near hysteria at 
times, and the needless shooting of hundreds of animals 
annually. It would be well to remember this: 


In all likelihood a dog with a convulsion has 
seemed perfectly well two minutes before the attack, 
but a dog with rabies which is frothing at the mouth or 
running about rapidly has been sick for several days. 


Were it not for the fact that convulsions often ac- 
company distemper, we would not need to qualify that 
broad statement in any manner. Convulsions follow 
ten to twenty percent of distemper cases. 

These seizures come on suddenly with no warning 
whatsoever, particularly after the dog has exercised 
strenuously on a full stomach, or has been playing hard 
in hot weather, or when his digestion is upset slightly by 
improper foods or teething, and also during, or subse- 
quent to, other specific diseases such as septic sore throat. 

They may manifest themselves simply by a dazed 
look and a stiffening of the body with champing of the 
jaws accompanied by more or less drooling, falling over, 
and kicking the feet, or they may appear in the form of 
severe fright or panic, the dog running wildly about, 
barking and drooling—frothing at the mouth. 

It would be well to remember that a dog has few 
sweat glands. When too warm he cools himself by 
breathing rapidly through the open mouth, often not 
taking time to swallow, hence frothing at the mouth. 

Nothing can be more foolish than the destruction of 
an animal in a convulsion. The brain is often rendered 
useless for microscopical study, because the vital part 
of that organ is very frequently destroyed by the bullet. 

If an animal has a convulsion, the sensible thing to 
do is to catch it with a rope or chase it into an enclosure 
where, if left alone for an hour or so, it will almost in- 
variably recover, recognize its friends, wag its tail, 
and be willing to eat and play again. 

Do not attempt medication. There is too much 
danger of either water or the medicine being drawn into 
the lungs with serious aftereffects, if not death. 

The place of confinement should be quiet, cool and 
dark. Avoid handling more than is absolutely necessary. 

If he does not calm down within twenty to thirty 
minutes, a veterinarian should be called, or he should 
be given some ether or chloroform in order to control 
the spasms before he is completely exhausted. Follow- 
ing a convulsion it is wise, in all cases, to have a dog 
examined by a veterinarian to determine, if possible, the 
cause of the upset so that future trouble may be 
averted. 
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Intestinal Worms and Parasites 


Examinations, carefully conducted, would indicate 
that far less than half the dogs suspected of having 
worms actually have them. Despite advertisements to 
the contrary, it can be truthfully stated that more dogs 
are made ill by worm treatment than by worms. 

Many of the medicines on the market are actually 
poisonous in effect unless very carefully used, and the 
average person with a sick dog is desperate and not 
inclined to use care in the use of a remedy carelessly 
procured at the corner drug store. t 

Sick dogs positively should not be wormed. If this 
sort of trouble is indicated or suspected, a sample of 
the feces should be carefully analyzed for parasite eggs. 
If present, the type and approximate number can be 
determined and a suitable remedy prescribed. 

The drug selected will depend upon the type of para- 
site present, and the size, age, weight, and general 
condition of the animal will determine the size of the 
dose. 

Properly supervised by a competent veterinarian, 
most of the hazard is removed from the worming opera- 
tion, but it is not a job for a layman or amateur. 


Skin Irritations 


Skin ailments such as might be classed as eczema 
seem to be on the increase, and recur year after year. 

There are a variety of causes: external irritants; irri- 
tation by fleas, lice, mosquitos, etc., among them. It 
might be better to state that such things aggravate an 
existing eczema. Intestinal parasites occasionally do 
likewise. 

These agencies should be determined, then eliminated 
as fully as possible. 

A more common causative agent of these eczemas 
is food. Dogs are individualistic as to their needs. 
Despite the fact that meat is the basic food for all dogs, 
some members of the canine family do not thrive very 
well on it. With others we find that eggs, liver, milk, 
lamb, ete., are not tolerated under certain conditions. 

Summer temperature, sunburn, certain allergy- 
producing plants, and overfeeding, are other causes. 

Individual experiences differ, but as a general rule 
it would seem unwise to use canned foods exclusively. 
Convenience probably heads the reasons for their 
popularity, but our experience warrants advising that 
heavy and continued feeding of these commodities 
aggravates many eczematous skin troubles. 

Successful treatment consists first in determining and 
removing the cause, and relieving the itching with suita- 
ble medications. 


Mange 


Mange, scabies, ringworm, and eczema are the four 
common classes of skin diseases. A detailed discussion 
of these subjects would be valueless for the reason that 
successful treatment is dependent upon correct diag- 
nosis at the outset. 

Every animal suffering with skin disease should be 


examined by a veterinarian without delay, to ascertain 
the nature of the trouble. Intelligent treatment for 
the particular condition can then be given. 

Ringworm is one of the few diseases of animals which 
can be transmitted to man. 


. XI Ear Mites 


Ear mites are occasionally seen in dogs. They pro- 
duce a catarrhal inflammation of the ear canals which, 
if untreated, develops into a chronic condition. Con- 
tinued scratching and shaking of the head are some- 
times indicative of their presence. 


Gastritis 


Gastritis, or inflammation of the stomach, may result 
from improper feeding, overfeeding, eating foreign 
substances such as marbles, small toys, and other indi- 
gestible small objects. It is often secondary to diseases 
such as distemper, sore throat, and enteric diseases. 

The disease is characterized by a capricious appetite 
and a tendency toward nausea, the food oftentimes 
being vomited in an undigested condition some hours 
after it has been eaten. Gastritis, if neglected, can 
readily become chronic. Treatment should be insti- 
tuted without delay. because a thoroughly sound 
stomach is necessary for the well-being of any animal. 


Inflamed Eyes 


Any dog may, intermittently, suffer from inflammation 
of the eyelids or portions of the eyeball. This condition 
is usually due either to infection, or to irritation by 
foreign substances, such as pollen, bits of dust or dirt, 
or to injuries. When due to foreign objects, it is ad- 
visable to remove the particle, if possible, and then 
treat the eye with warm boric acid solution. A tea- 
spoon of powder to one tumbler of water is the strength 
we would recommend. 

When infection is a factor, it is particularly advisable 
to use an antiseptic ointment such as boric acid oint- 
ment, or one per cent yellow oxide of mercury, or per- 
haps, better still, Metaphen 1-3000. 

It is not advisable to use argyrol indiscriminately in 
the eyes. Should there be any injury to the cornea, 
argyrol may precipitate in the wound, thereby leaving 
a permanent deposit of silver which is opaque and re- 
sults in permanently impaired vision. 


Lost Dogs 


If your dog is lost, promptly advertise the fact, giving 
full description, in local papers as well as in dailies 
of nearby large 
cities. 

Notify local 
animal welfare 
organizations 

- Mike Sobor 
nearby pet 
shops and ani- 
mal dealers. 


68 ie 
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Deserved Recognition 
(Continued from page 19) 


“With the help of the animal doctor, Hector 
Nadeau, we find homes for stray cats or dogs. If 
you find any, bring them to us, for we are sure that 
we can help because we have done it before. Fran- 
cis Mikalauskas adopted acat. Robert Wilson and 
William Consalvo have helped get two cats into 
good homes.” 

* * * 


One reference indicates that “Teddy” is useful 
as well as entertaining: 


“We have a Teddy book. In it are the names of 
all the children who have brought bones, dog meat, 
or milk. Norma White and Roy McDonald have 
been the most generous. Everyone knows Teddy, 
our school dog. Sometimes when the children are 
slow getting into line, he barks at them as if to say, 
‘Get in line. Every day he comes into the sixth 
grade and says, ‘Where's my breakfast?’” 


* * * 


The bright-faced little fellow in the illustration 
is the “Dr. Hector Nadeau” referred to with his 


Record of Animals for Three 


home-made first-aid kit. It contained a few 
pieces of gauze, an assortment of splints, a box of 
antiseptic powder, a small box of ointment, and a 
few additional first-aid remedies. All animal 
troubles and problems are referred to Hector, and 
he never fails to measure up to all his fellow stu- 
dents expect of him. 

Miss Phillips and Mrs. Foeley met him on a 
recent visit to the Damon School with their 
marionettes, and invited him to visit the League. 
He promptly presented himself, and our doctors 
added to his equipment and assured him he would 
be a welcome visitor at any and all times. 

“Dr. Hector” confided in us that he wants to 
become a veterinarian, and it would indeed be a 
privilege to help him realize his ambition. 

Miss Christie and every teacher working with 
her should be assured that in this day when sinister 
influences lurk around every corner, and even in 
the classrooms of some institutions of higher learn- 
ing, their patient efforts in moulding character are 
not only recognized, but appreciated. 

The hope of the world lies in the children such as 
come to them day after day, and something more 
than a fervent ‘‘well done” is their due. 


Months Ending April 30, 1938 


| | Horses Poultry | 
| Dogs Cats and | Cattle |Sheep| and | Miscel-| Total 
| Mules Birds | laneous 
Collected by Ambulances) 2,165 8,594 | 91 198 | 11,048 
Delivered by Owners....| 842 1,119 | bs. S97 eee Oe 
Investigation Department 352 81 437* | 237 | 38 443 372 | ~—1,960 
Branches and Receiving | 
Stations: | | 
Medfield..............] 16 | 24 | | | | 40 
Pine Ridge........ a3 56 78 | Padoe Susy muse 
Lyng. eee, oe eet 368 1,477 10} eee 8a7 
Northampton Street... . 12337 380 1G Le | 514 
North Bennet Street... . 16 164 Q | 182 
Gambrid a@0ai:..- oe 12 | 113 1 | 126 
Ghelsen. 9 cars en 67 | 370 437 
Hast( Boston a 42 | 255 1 298 
West Harwich yeas 19 | 85 | 104 
Kasthaniee 25 ese. eee 41 106 9 156 
Roxburys a+ & cae ee SL 243 ] Q75 
(lint ireant. oe oes 2.504. | 921 186 3,684 
| 437 | 937 | 38 | 592 | 777 | 22,818 


Lotaligso. < sae ween 6,727 14,010 


* Horses destroyed, 26. 
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“LET US HAVE FAITH THAT RIGHT MAKES MIGHT .. .” 


—Abraham Lincoln 


O JUDGE from such pictures as “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” “Ali Baba 
Goes to Town,” “The Goldwyn Follies of 
1938,” and the host which preceded and will, in 
all likelihood, follow them unless compelled to de- 
sist, the motion picture interests believe that quo- 
tation in reverse, because, to quote an editorial in 


The Golden Age: 


“Animals in the movies are real sufferers. Run- 
ning horses are tripped by wires, thrown over the 
cliffs, and mutilated. Lions are forced to roar, by 
electric shocks from wire-meshed floors. Turpen- 
tine is injected into goats’ ears to make them dance. 
Dogs are stirred to activity by pepper under the 
tongue, or caustic sublimate on the neck, or alum 
in the nostrils. In ‘The Ten Commandments’ four 
thousand animals were used, and many horses were 
lamed. In ‘Trader Horn’ fights were fought in nar- 
row compounds, where animals were roused to 
frenzy by hunger, thirst and knife thrusts.” 


We do not publish any of this as fact. In order 
to do so we would require unquestionable evi- 
dence which we do not have. We do not fully 
know what is meant by caustic sublimate, for in- 
stance, but it suggests some sort of silver nitrate 
preparation which could result in some injury so 
severe as to make its use improbable. 

We do not know about the electric shocks, tur- 
pentine, and pepper, or the fights in ‘Trader 
Horn,” and do not intend to exaggerate or misrep- 
resent in any particular. 

However, in producing “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” we are informed, and have every 
reason to believe, that by means of wires attached 
to the feet of some of the running horses, they 
were made to fall at the exact spot designated by 
the director. It was reported that broken legs 
and necks were anticipated, as shown by the fact 
that graves for the victims had been prepared 
prior to the charge. 

If this were simply past history and no more 
such pictures were contemplated, there would be 
little, if any, reason for us to bestir ourselves, but 
“The Goldwyn Follies of 1938” proves that we are 
dealing with a live issue. We can no better de- 
scribe the cruelty involved in the making of that 
picture than to quote from the December 1937 
issue of The Animals’ Friend, a report to the Pres- 


ident of the Humane Education League, Los An- 
geles, California: 


“Please add my voice to the many voices of pro- 
test recently raised against the use of the cats in a 
gag scene in the forthcoming United Artists’ pic- 
ture, “The Goldwyn Follies of 1938. I was pres- 
ent on the set as a representative of the Humane 
Education League when the cat scene was ‘shot.’ 
From eight in the morning until seven at night the 
cats were worked with only a lunch recess and a 
few minutes between ‘shots’ to rest. The cats, 
huddled in a room, were necessarily chased on to an 
office set by means of severe air hose. Naturally, 
something invariably went wrong, and the scene 
had to be repeated over and over again. This ne- 
cessitated not only the use of the inevitable air 
hose, but also the constant handling of the ani- 
mals. Many were frightened into frenzy. They 
climbed up posts and partitions, scampered off the 
set and hid in nooks and corners. 

“Mrs. ———., an officer of the Humane Educa- 
tion League, and I, rounded them up as best we 
could. We rescued some of the most frail ones 
and placed them in cages to rest and eat if they 
could. Several times during the afternoon a 
frightened cat would vomit and had to be elim- 
inated from the group. By midafternoon the poor 
animals were weary enough to lie still wherever 
they happened to drop. Even the director’s sym- 
pathy was aroused. Nevertheless, the weary 
grind continued until about five o’clock, when we 
insisted the cats be caged and taken out for air 
and dinner, which they were not given, for after 
a half hour they were hustled back to the set for 
another scene. But this time the cats refused to 
‘act!’ The bright lights, the noise of the ‘music,’ 
the crowds, the confusion and the utter weariness 
of the cats practically paralyzed them to such a 
degree that they refused to respond to bits of 
fish that were being used in the scene. 

“Although those concerned deny any ‘positive 
cruelty’ to the cats, such as severe physical coer- 
cion, the above described experience could hardly 
be called humane.” 


The British Parliament recently passed the 
Cinematograph Films Bill, which prohibits the 
showing of any motion picture in which there 
appears any evidence of cruelty in the prepara- 
tion of the film. There is a suggestion here as to 
what might be accomplished in this country to 
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bring an end to cruel practices of the type we are 
discussing. Probably, due to this law, the Brit- 
ish Board of Film Censors ordered the deletion of 
the scene in which the cats were involved. 

According to the April 1938 issue of The Ani- 
mals’ Friend, Mr. Samuel Goldwyn, the producer 
of the film, and the United Artists, Ltd., its dis- 
tributors, set about obtaining an affidavit or affi- 
davits from one or more humane societies whose 
representatives were also present during the film- 
ing and rehearsals, affirming “no cruelty or in- 
jury.” Mr. Goldwyn accomplished his purpose, 
as is best indicated by a clipping from the April 
14th issue of the Boston Traveler: 


Movie Overworks Carts, Says Prorest 

Lonpon, April 14 (AP)—British animal lovers 
took one look at their magazine, The Animals’ 
Friend, and raised such a holler over the cat scene 
in “The Goldwyn Follies of 1938” the British Board 
of film censors cut it out—but replaced it before the 
picture was shown to the public. 

In the scene, 300 cats rush into a room and over- 
whelm Adolphe Menjou as the grand finale to a 
comedy song. 

The British magazine itself had no opinions, but 
published a report from a Los Angeles organiza- 
tion which declared: 

“From 8 in the morning until 7 at night the cats 
were worked . . . were chased on to an office set 
by means of a severe air hose . . . the scene had 
to be repeated over and over again. Many were 
frightened into a frenzy. By midafternoon the 
poor animals were weary enough to hie still wher- 
ever they happened to drop. 

“The censors relented after Samuel Goldwyn 
cabled a denial of cruelty, backed up by affidavits 
from the American S. P. C. A. and the California 
State Humane Society.” 

This news item was promptly brought to the 
attention of Mr. Sidney H. Coleman, President 
of the American Humane Association and Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Mr. Cole- 
man’s answer will be read with satisfaction by 
those of our friends who noticed the article. 


“I have written to London, asking for the ver- 
sion of the film censors. If I can help it, I do not 
intend that the American S. P. C. A., the American 
Humane Association, or I, are going to be faced 
with a statement that is wrong and which many 
people will naturally accept as true. I know you 
will unhesitatingly declare the falsity of the as- 
sertion.” 


Whatever the case, we feel that our readers will 
agree that while the cruelty involved was not as 


ereat as that inflicted upon the horses in the film- 
ing of “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” the 
cats were inhumanely treated. 

It would also seem to indicate that the industry 
does not voluntarily intend to discontinue ex- 
ploitation of animals in the films contrary to their 
best interests. 

Much time and thought have been given to the 
problem by the American Humane Association, 
as indicated by the following, reproduced from 
the May issue of the National Humane Review: 


“Recognizing the fact that there are many scenes 
or incidents in motion pictures which involve use 
of animals in ways that are likely to result in in- 
juries, the American Humane Association sought 
to work out a plan with the motion picture indus- 
try whereby objectionable practices might be elim- 
inated by the industry itself and the dangers mini- 
mized. To that end conferences were held with 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, 
Inc., and an agreement was reached whereby the 
Production Code Administration of that body 
should determine whether any situations in a 
scenario would require special attention in regard 
to the possibility of animals being used in an inhu- 
mane manner or under conditions which might re- 
sult in injury or suffering to the animals involved. 
The Production Code Administration would ad- 
vise the American Humane Association of any such 
conditions and conferences would take place to see 
what changes might be made to prevent cruelty 
to animals. 

“This plan has never become effective. It must 
be admitted that the Association has not been in a 
position financially to provide a representative who 
had the time, the ability and qualifications requi- 
site for this special work. To the credit of the Los 
Angeles S. P. C. A., which society has been work- 
ing with the Association throughout, some relief 
has been obtained. The studios from time to time 
have asked that society to provide an agent who 
would go on the motion picture lot and observe 
the making of scenes in which animals were used. 
Unfortunately several pictures might be in produc- 
tion at the same time where the presence of such 
an officer was essential, making it impossible for all 
to be inspected while the filming was in progress. 
In other instances the agent would be on the lot 
during the filming of only a portion of the scenes 
involving animals. Thus, with the best intentions 
and at great sacrifice to the local society, the job 
has only been partially done. It certainly has not 
satisfied the adherents of the humane cause and it 
is doubtful if it has been satisfactory to the indus- 
try. 

“The Association did place great reliance on the 
industry’s expressed desire to eliminate cruelty to 
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animals in motion pictures, but the frequent ap- 
pearance on the screen of scenes that seemed to 
involve cruelty has created a grave question as to 
the amount of effort on the part of the industry 
to live up to the agreement. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the methods used to throw horses— 
such as the Running W and other tripping de- 
vices—are satisfied that they can determine from 
the film itself how a fall has been accomplished. 
Horses fall differently when the Running W is used 
than when, for instance, they are driven over a 
concealed trench. The keenest resentment has 
also been expressed in regard to the use of a num- 
ber of cats in a recent production. 

“The American Humane Association is deeply 
concerned. It is faced, in the first instance, with 
the difficulty of obtaining eyewitnesses who will 
testify regarding what actually may have occurred 
in the making of an animal scene. It pleads its 
lack of resources in not providing a field man who 
could deal competently with the industry in its ani- 
mal production problems. It regrets, however, 
that the industry has not seen fit, of its own volition 
and without outside coercion, to correct conditions 
which appear to be so obviously wrong. The Pro- 
duction Code Administration has succeeded so well 
in eliminating types of films against which strenu- 
ous public protests were lodged a few years ago that 
it seems within the range of possibility that, with 
equal earnestness, films could be avoided which 
are objectionable to the millions who demand ab- 
solutely fair play for animals. 

“Humanitarians object to scenes that depict ap- 
parent cruelty to animals, just as they do to scenes 
in which actual cruelty has taken place. The ef- 
fect upon the patrons is the same. 

“The American Humane Association calls upon 
friends of animals everywhere to express their pro- 
tests against animal scenes in which cruelty is de- 
picted and urges them to write vigorous letters of 
condemnation to the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc., 28 West 44th 
Street, New York City, also to the company pro- 
ducing the film; also to advise the Association, 80 
Howard Street, Albany, New York, of their action. 

“Cruelty in motion pictures—apparent or real— 
will cease when its opponents are loud enough in 
their demands and make those demands effective. 
There is no excuse, no justification, for cruelty.” 


To merely express protests against animal 
scenes in which cruelty is depicted is not enough. 
Our friends have long been protesting and urg- 
ing us to do something about it. We sometimes 
wonder at their continued faith in us. The 
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American Humane Association and affiliated or- 
ganizations, including the League, have been pa- 
tient—altogether too patient—waiting for the 
film industry to live up to what we were justified 
in anticipating from it. 

It is unfortunate that the American Humane 
Association is not in a position financially to pro- 
vide competent representatives to supervise ani- 
mal sequences in pictures, but if enough of the 
people who agree with us that emancipation of 
helpless creatures from mistreatment or cruelty 
for entertainment purposes must be brought 
about, will help in even a very small way, those 
agents can be employed. 

There is no denying the difficulty of obtaining 
competent eyewitnesses who will testify regard- 
ing what actually may have occurred in the mak- 
ing of an animal scene, but we know how it can 
be accomplished. It will entail heavy but reason- 
able expense in view of the magnitude and im- 
portance of the job. 

The National Humane Review is right when it 
Says: 

“The Production Code Administration has suc- 
ceeded so well in eliminating types of films against 
which strenuous public protests were lodged a few 
years ago that it seems within the range of possibil- 
ity that, with equal earnestness, films could be 
avoided which are objectionable to the millions who 
demand absolutely fair play for animals.” 


By failing to do so, the answer has been No 
to our pleas. Will you write us that you too 
“Have Faith That Right Makes Might” and that 
in this case, Might can rectify a wrong now vis- 
ited wpon the creatures who have only us to look 
to for relief. Just a card or letter, please, that we 
can send to the American Humane Association, 
to prove to them that we will stand back of a de- 
termined effort on their part to erase this blot 
from our American civilization. 

Mr. Will Hays, cinema czar, is reported to have 
once said: 

“Fifteen millions go to the pictures every day. 

We KNOW what they like. But find out what 

40,000,000 who don’t go to pictures would like, and 

give it to them!” 

You are invited to help prove that many of the 
15,000,000, likewise many of the 40,000,000, do 
not like and will no longer tolerate misery and 
pain for their amusement. 


Re 


WE HOPE CAREFUL STUDY OF OUR WORK WILL PROMPT THE INCLUSION OF THE 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
WHEN BENEFICIARIES UNDER WILLS ARE BEING SELECTED 
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e Amimal ‘Rescue League 


51 Carver Street, Boston, MassacHusETTS 
Telephone HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington’ Smith 


President: Ropert F. SELLAR First Vice President: RoGrer Ernst 


Vice Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Miss Harriet G. Bird, John M. B. Churchill, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry Levi, Mrs. William P. Shreve, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. 
Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, Miss Isabel Young. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, 
Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss E. W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, 
Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geotfrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Assistant. Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few 
boarders received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 51 Carver Street. 


Eight Motor Ambulances and Ten Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 every 
year. A 24-hour Emergency Service 1s maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Cambridge, panei ie HOUSE. 79 Moore Street Roxbury...... tPA a: ens Be 19 Lambert Avenue 
Chels@ar seticn 3. 96 eee Saat eae. 36 Fourth Street South End...-... ....109 Northampton Street 
Dedhatieera: Pine Retce Home of Rest for Horses West Lynn......... ee et cr. 4 Neptune Street 
Bast Bostonian oe eae eee 319 Meridian Street CAPE COD 

Medfield ys) aere Bartlett-Angell Home for Animals lEastham........... Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
North End, Industrial School. ...39 North Bennet Street West Harwich......... Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, 
sick and injured animals. Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to 
Our FourrooreD FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 


lated 5 | $100.00 FORM OF BEQUEST 
A 1 Le ; 1.00 lly : 

Aen ae ~ Sooannually | othe ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Junior. IB. mS annually OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Freperick J. BRADLEE 
Ropert F. Seviar, President dollars, and the real estate situated at No......... 
Benttey W. Warren, JR., Treasurer 
Miss Heten LeiGuton, Secretary 
Stuart C. Rann, Asst. Treasurer 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of 


Street, in the city (or town) of............. 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE: Daily in the 4.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, Brighton, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dorchester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The 
Newtons, Roslindale, Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood; Canton, Islington, 
The Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). m Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, The Readings, Stone- 
ham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. @ Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, East Boston, Lexington, Somer- 
ville. m Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Hingham, Kenburma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. = Lynn and vicinity: Call Breakers 6642 (Beachmont, Revere, Winthrop, etc.). 
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